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THE LATE CAPTAIN C. W. 


BANBURY ON SPRINKLE ME 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


With Illustrations from Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


WAR AND WITHOUT departing too widely 
spoRT from our own particular 
subject, sport, it will be seen 

that the magazine this month deals 
largely with matters connected with the 
European conflict, which shows how 
closely war and sport are related. 
Dr. Adolphe Abrahams makes what 
strikes me as highly valuable remarks 
about the varying degrees of fitness at 
which it is desirable the soldier should 
aim. The writer is himself both an 
athlete and a physician, and so speaks 


T. 


doubly from experience. The Reverend 
P. H. Ditchfield has been studying the 
horse supply, and shows how the ranks 
of cavalry regiments are to be equipped. 
It has been hard for many men—and 
women—to part from equine friends, but 
in very few cases has there been any 
hesitation to make a willing sacrifice. 
Mr. Owen Jones, a gamekeeper himself, 
has not unnaturally been considering 
how followers of his calling may best 
be useful to their country, and he 
supplies a number of hints, which if put 
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into practice ought surely to have 
excellent results, as to the formation of 
a corps of gamekeepers. Yet another 
article shows how the cycle is pressed 
into use for purposes of the campaign. 
It is certain that when men first went 
about on cycles perched high in the air 
no one ever dreamed of how the machine 
would develop into what may be called 
an arm of the service. One of the oddest 
things about the cycle is that the 
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SPORTSMEN Mr. Coaten contributes a 
AT THE FRONT list of sportsmen who have 
gone to the front some— 

and the fact that it was inevitable 
renders it none the less bitter—never to 
return. Last month I gave a brief sketch 
of my old friend Major Arthur Hughes- 
Onslow, and the list has since been 
swelling. It is said that a number of 
owners of steeplechasers propose to carry 
on the sport during the winter. Only a 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING'S BRAKESPEAR LEADING THE PARADE FOR THE ST. LEGER 


“safety ’’ should have been an after- 
thought, that it was ever considered 
essential to have a wheel of really 
ridiculous circumference; but this 
reflection is by the way. So much has 
been heard of the desolated Vosges 
country that I am sure readers will be 
interested in the picturesque account of 
that district. Another writer shows what 
is possible in the way of marching. 
* * * 


few jumpers have been commandeered, 
horses, that is to say, calculated to do 
good work under National Hunt rules, 
but there must surely be difficulty about 
finding riders? Of course no one can 
guess how long the war will last. There | 
are sanguine people who look for the 
thoroughly effective defeat of the 
Germans, an absolutely indispensable 
preliminary to peace, occurring very 
early in the coming year. Nobody can | 


; 
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possibly judge this matter with the least 
approach to certainty; meantime I 
scarcely see how the sport is to be 
sustained, the trouble being lack of riders. 
A now Khaki-clad friend who lately 
served office as a Steward of the National 
Hunt, Mr. F. C. Mainwaring, suggested 
to me the other day that a number of 
boys from different stables would have 
an opportunity of showing what they 
could do as jockeys, and this doubtless 
isso. The point is, however, that a good 
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Major Hubert Crichton, is among the 
victims of the war. 

A sad death which will create a most 
melancholy blank in the list of horsemen 
is that of Captain C. W. Banbury, whose 
successes on Sprinkle Me have been a 
marked feature of military sport during 
the last few years. I am giving a picture 
of the horse which his owner Captain 
Christie - Miller — himself wounded — 
kindly sent me some time since, with 
his friend poor ‘‘ Cakes ”’ in the saddle. 


KENNYMORE, THE FAVOURITE FOR THE ST. LEGER, LEAVING THE PADDOCK 


many of these must be old enough to 
qualify for enlistment. A steeplechase 
rider ought to make a specially admirable 
trooper, and people will want to know 
why these lads are not doing their duty. 
At any rate there is an exceedingly 
remote prospect of any Grand Military 
next spring unless indeed the war is over, 
and it is to be feared that there is no 
hope of the annual gathering of the 
Household Brigade at Hawthorn Hill. 
Unhappily one regular attendant at this 
Meeting, one of the best of good fellows, 
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Mr. Percy Wyndham was another young 
rider who promised admirably. He held 
his own on Ante against professionals. 
I well remember telling someone at 
Hurst Park that I had backed the horse 
and receiving the answer, ‘“‘ Why, the 
owner’s riding!” as if it were out of 
the question that he could win; but I 
had seen him ride before and he did so 
effectively on that occasion. Captain 
Springfield, yet another who has to be 
lamented, was one of the best known of 
the soldier jockeys. It is only to be 
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WILLBROOK, WINNER OF THE DONCASTER 


BAY COLT BY WILLIAM THE THIRD—VENERATION II., BRED AT SLEDMERE, SOLD FOR 3,400 GUINEAS. 
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hoped that others who are accustomed 

to wear silk on English courses will have 

the luck to be 
* 


spared. 
* * * * 
THE BEST Last month I was 
THREE-YEAR-OLD ? just too late to write 
about the Leger, and 
our pictorial history is continued by 
pictures of Brakespear leading the parade 
for the last of the year’s classics, and 
Kennymore leaving the paddock to go 
out and take part in the struggle. 
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both there and at Newmarket conveyed 
the idea that the distances were too far 
for him, even that he barely got the 
Rowley Mile. At Ascot he easily won 
the Biennial, over a mile, having as one 
imagines acquired a little stamina during 
the weeks which had elapsed since the 
Two Thousand; but he seemed quite 
unable to last the mile and a half 
in the Hardwicke Stakes, and in the 
St. George Stakes at Liverpool, a mile 
and three furlongs, everyone appeared 


BAY COLT BY DESMOND—DODRAGH, BRED AT SLEDMERE, BOUGHT BY 
MR. O. LEWISOHN FOR 2,700 GUINEAS 


Nothing much more surprising than the 
easy victory of Black Jester has occurred 
during the season. On form he appears 
to be quite the best of the three-year- 
olds, a rank which no one can have 
suspected he would ever attain. The son 
of Polymelus and Absurdity ran fairly 
well in the Two Thousand, finishing 
third, a couple of lengths—although to 
most of us it seemed more than that— 
behind Kennymore and Corcyra who 
were so near to making a dead-heat. He 
performed creditably in the Derby, but 


to conclude that the course was really 
too long for him, but that he might 
compass it, because for one thing he had 
little to beat, and for another the turns 
make Liverpool easy. 

The Sussex Stakes at Goodwood was 
set down as an easy task, and proved 
so, this being a mile, but few of 
us imagined that he would last the 
two miles less 308 yards at Doncaster. 
When he and Kennymore were racing 
side by side some couple of furlongs from 
home it was supposed to be incalculable 
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odds on Sir John Thursby’s colt, 
a typical Manton stayer as we all 
imagined, whereas we watched with 
confidence to see Black Jester ‘‘ crack.” 
On the contrary it was Kennymore who 
could not sustain the effort. Black 
Jester fairly and squarely wore him 
down, beat him in a canter by five 
lengths, in 3 min. 23sec., which forms 
a record for the race. Yet we saw 
at Newmarket the other day, when 
Kennymore won the Newmarket St. 
Leger as easily as any race has been 
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YEARLINGS I chose a photograph of 
AND OTHERS Willbrook, having an idea 

that it might be appropriate 
as coming in soon after he had won the 
Cesarewitch. The hard season’s work, 
however, appears at the time of writing 
to have told upon him, and really it is 
no occasion for wonder, as he has been 
out thirteen times, no fewer than six 
times in poor little £100 races, on two 
or three other occasions for stakes worth 
not much more, and this, needless to 
say, involves a lot of travelling as well 


CHESTNUT FILLY BY MARCOVIL—-BEAUTIFUL STAR, BRED BY MRS. E. A. CRADOCK, 
BOUGHT BY MR. MALLABY-DEELEY 


won this year, that he was a stayer, as 
Alec Taylor had always pronounced him 
to be. There is extreme curiosity to see 
Black Jester again over a long course. 
He appears to have come on in a 
perfectly amazing manner during the 
period between Ascot and Doncaster. 
Unfortunately there is no chance of his 
meeting Kennymore this season. He 
might do so in the Gold Cup next year, 
and it will be extremely difficult to know 


which of the two to prefer. 
* * * * * 


as a certain amount of exertion on the 
course. When he won the Southdown 
Open Welter Plate at Lewes on the 
9th of June no one could have suspected 
that a week later he would have been 
beaten only three-parts of a length for 
the Gold Cup. Some of the yearlings 
bought at Doncaster are among the 
pictures, it will be seen. The paddocks 
were very scantily attended, and breeders 
were doubtful at first whether they 
would be able to sell any of their young 
ones, but on the whole business was far 
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better than had been hoped, much as 
the total was below the phenomenal 
sales of the previous season. A sum of 
3,400 guineas was, however, given for 
the son of William the Third and 
Veneration II., half-brother to Craganour 
and Glorvina. The colt was knocked 
down to Butters the trainer, acting, it 
was said, on behalf of Mr. J. Sanford, 
though whether this was so I have no 
idea. The son of Desmond and Dodragh, 


9lb. to 171b. to all the other three- 
year-olds who ran against him, and 
only receiving 1 1b. from a four-year-old 
who finished down the course. There are 
no pictures of two-year-olds this month, 
all the prominent ones having already 
been published. It will not be forgotten 
that we had never seen Kennymore until 
the Middle Park Plate twelve months 
ago, and there may possibly be something 
equally good in reserve, though no hints 
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TROIS TEMPS, AFTER WINNING THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES AT NEWMARKET 


bought by Mr. O. Lewisohn for 2,700 
guineas, will race in England whatever 
the Veneration colt does, and we are to 
see Mr. Mallaby Deeley’s colours—what 
they are I am not aware. 

Another picture is that of Trois Temps 
who surely has the distinction of being 
the worst animal that ever won a £10,000 
race ; nor indeed was he favoured in the 
matter of weight, for he was giving from 


have been given of his existence—nor 
indeed were they of Kennymore’s. My 
idea is that King Priam and Roseland 
are the best of the colts, Silver Tag first 
of the fillies, vastly as we should all 
delight at being able to recognise the 
King’s Friar Marcus as champion. I 
only hope I am wrong in expressing 


preference for the other two. 
* * * * * 
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SIR CHARLES [| have added a portrait 
ASSHETON-SMITH of my old friend 
Sir Charles Assheton- 

Smith, who has been so conspicuous for 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES ASSHETON-SMITH 


a good many years past as an owner of 
*chasers, and there is also a view of the 
saloon of his yacht, decorated with 
paintings of his three Liverpool winners. 
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Sir Charles bought discreetly. Of course 
he gave huge prices for some of his 
horses, but after all he did not own a 
very large number, and the proportion 
of notable animals among them was 
singularly high. To some extent he 
acted on the advice of experts, but he 
was a remarkably sound judge himself. 
A friend who was a connection of his 
tells me that when Sir Charles was 
looking at his hunters he was particu- 
larly shrewd in picking out their strong 
and weak points. He certainly enter- 
tained an actual affection for Cloister 
in the old days and for Jerry M. latterly. 
I had planned an expedition to France 
with Sir Charles last June to see 
Bernstein run. It never came off, 
however; Mr. Gore, he wrote to me, 
advised that Bernstein should not be 
risked on the hard ground. It was a 
tragedy that owning these good horses 
and being so keenly devoted to them, 
Sir Charles should have been prevented 
for a long time before his death from 
watching them run because the excite- 
ment would have proved dangerous for 
him. 

* * * * * 
RECENT I am finishing my Look Round 
RACING in the middle of the Newmarket 

Meeting, before the decision of 
the Middle Park Plate, but this year the 
race would not furnish a reply to the 
question, Which is the best of the two- 
year-olds ? as several of those supposed 
to have claims to this distinction are not 
engaged or will not run. There were 
hopes of seeing Roseland whose re- 
appearance, however, is postponed. It 
is to be feared that there is nothing very 
brilliant among the young ones, though 
to a great extent this can only be 
speculation, as some of the most brilliant 
animals of the last few years have not 
established their merit during their first 
season, and, it may be added, others 
who have given considerable promise 
have failed to justify it afterwards. The 
Cesarewitch ended in about the greatest 
surprise in the history of the race. Last 
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year the winner, Fiz-Yama, started at 
50 to 1; this year Troubadour was on 
offer at 66 to 1, an offer which so far as 
I could gather no one accepted, and there 
was no reason why any should do so. 
The manner in which we work out the 
chances of horses for big races, concluding 
after much investigation that one has 
just a few pounds in hand of another, is 
apt to prove not only waste of time but 
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a source of expense when we back the 
animal to whom our calculations point. 
Everything in the race for the Cesare- 
witch seemed to have pounds in hand 
of Troubadour. Moderate animals have 
won the long distance handicap, Submit, 
Grey Tick, Cypria and Red Eyes who 
dead-heated in 1893, Burnaby are 
examples. Probably Troubadour is the 
worst, within memory, at any rate. 


THE SALOON ON THE LATE SIR CHARLES ASSHETON-SMITH’S YACHT, SHOWING 
THE PORTRAITS OF THREE GRAND NATIONAL WINNERS 
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TWO WOMEN AND WAR 


BY MAY EDGINTON 


Mucu as usual the host and hostess came 
down to breakfast first ; the only break 
in their habits was that instead of 
leisurely inspecting the table and side- 
board, glancing at the weather, and 
slowly opening the papers, they now 
with one accord tore upon the papers 
before proceeding to the other matters. 
Mrs. Banfield, with feminine haziness, 
may not at once have grasped the import 
of the black headlines, but old Banfield 
said, with tremendous solemnity, “So 
it has come at last, then!” and his 
brow lined. 

One by one the guests trickled in, 
Lieutenant John Lacey, R.N., Miss Joan 
Havers, an odd man or two, a plump 
married woman, and Maisie Taplin. To 
each old Banfield said: ‘It’s come!”’ 


adding, to the men, “ Germany, France, 
and Russia are at war! Grey may as well 


stop—nothing is any good now. Why 
not make up our minds to fight ? ” 

The naval man was the only one who 
knew, and he said, “ Yes; they sent 
the news up to me with my shaving- 
water.” 

“ You'll be leaving us at any minute, 
Lacey,” said old Banfield. 

“T only wish Td got my orders 
now !’’ said the sailor. 

Old Banfield replied: ‘‘ Oh, you'll get 
‘em, my boy!” and heard a quick little 
gasp on his left. 

Maisie Taplin, her fragile figure stiff, 
her full lips trembling, scare in her face, 
leaned forward. 

“ Or—orders, Mr. Lacey—to—go?” 
she stammered. 

The naval man looked at her, some- 
thing dimming the keen fire of his 
blue-green eyes. 

expect—of course I’m expecting,” 
he began, softly. 

Miss Havers, who came of a long 
line of Service men, cut in, “ Of course 
you're longing to 


“Yes,” said Lacey, but he glanced at 
the fragile full-lipped girl over the table. 

The plump married woman looked at 
them all three, and summarised the 
situation. 

“We must send into Long Melford 
for the special editions,’’ remarked the 
host ; ‘it’s at a time like this that one 
feels the irk of being seven miles from a 
railway station and a sizeable town. 
And only two posts a day!” 

“Next post at five this afternoon ? ” 
Lacey murmured. “TI feel I ought to 
go up now, and hang round on the 
chance——’”’ 

don’t,” said old Banfield; “‘ if 
you get your orders this afternoon you 
can catch the 6-20 to town, and if you 
get ‘em to-morrow morning you can go 
by the 8-7. The first post gets here just 
before seven. Dobbs ’ll see you get your 
letters sent up. And you'll drive into 
Long Melford in half-an-hour. Stay 
with us as long as you can.” 

Maisie Taplin’s big eyes fixed Lacey 
full across the table with an imploring 
stare. 

“You're playing in the Warburtons’ 
tennis tournament this afternoon, Mr. 
Lacey,” the hostess reminded him from 
the head of the table. 

‘“ They'll understand, I suppose,” said 
Lacey, “‘ that I must be here to meet 
the post.” 

“You shall come back early,” the 
hostess promised. 

“But,” Maisie was heard to say, 
piteously, “it won’t really be war! 
I never imagined England—Mr. Lacey— 
would fight! Surely Sir Edward 
Grey 

“Gone a /eetle too far, my dear,” said 
old Banfield, patting her pretty hand. 
“What we’ve all got to do is to keep 
smiling; now, as for this morning’s 
programme, suppose I take all you 
ladies into Long Melford in the car to 
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TWO WOMEN AND WAR 


pick up the latest news, and that’ll keep 
you fresh for the strenuosities of the 
afternoon.” 

So he packed the women, after break- 
fast, into the big family omnibus of a 
car, and drove theni carefully into Long 
Melford. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the benefit 
which old Banfield supposed would 
accrue from a drive on a cool summer 
morning, Maisie Taplin found herself, at 
lunch, with far too bad a headache to 
play tennis at the Warburtons that 
afternoon. Pale and _ pinched, she 
declared that to be the fact. She ate 
no lunch. All she could do was to wave 
languidly from the steps to the tennis- 
party leaving in the great lumbering car. 


Then she went in, having the house to 
herself save for the servants, cast herself 
on her bed, and wept. 

“Suppose he goes !”’ 
burden of her wail. 
killed ! 

She was not of the calibre of those 
women who, with tears but pride, send 
their men joyfully to war; and besides 
—was he her man ? 

She scanned jealously, in her mind’s 
eye, the Banfield house-party. She took 
into her careful consideration Joan 
Havers, big, weather-beaten, genuine,and 
generous. Maisie smiled. “It’s not 
Joan, anyway,’ she thought. She 
watched for the postman, but nothing 
was delivered at the house. 


At ten minutes past five Lacey raced 
back on a borrowed bicycle for letters. 
Finding none, he had a strange, fierce 
feeling of relief at a few more hours 
with a divinity, or of disappointment at 
inaction—he hardly knew. Going on to 
the drawing-room, he found Maisie 
drinking tea. 

Yes; her headache was better, thank 
you. Had he had any—news—yet ? 
Her voice faltered and failed a little over 
this. 

Not yet ; but it could not be delayed 
long. 


That was the 
“Suppose he’s 


Oh! God! help me!” 
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“T could never bear to see anyone I 
cared for go,” she said, a spot of colour 
appearing brightly on either cheek. 

She twisted her handkerchief. 

John Lacey put his hand gently over 
her dead cold ones lying in her lap; a 
very warm and tender light played in 
his blue-green eyes. 

“You'd drive him out,” he smiled, 
“with cheers. Any woman worth her 
salt does, bless you!” 

should keep him back,’”’ murmured 
Maisie, half hysterically. 

But Lacey insisted: ‘‘ Not you!” 

She let it go at that. Her hands were 
very cold, her head was very hot, and 
misery wrapped her round like a wet 
cloak. Her full lips trembled and her 
eyes flickered, piteous like a frightened 
child’s. 

‘““ This—may be my last evening here,” 
said Lacey, presently. 

“ Y—y—yes 

“Will you sing to me,” said Lacey 
rather hoarsely, “after dinner — my 
favourite things ? 

They sat very silent after that, hardly 
speaking, till, just before dusk, the 
tennis-party returned. 

“No news?” cried Miss 
briskly when she saw John. 

“No news.” 

“Tt’ll come to-morrow. The War- 
burtons had a private telegram from 
town before we left, and the Government 
is preparing the ultimatum to Germany.” 

Maisie looked aslant at the big heart- 
less thing in her short white tennis-frock, 
facing John Lacey’s probable death so 
breezily. 

‘“* A woman like that,” said the fragile, 
red-mouthed girl shiveringly to herself, 
‘feels nothing ; cares for nothing. She 
has no sensitiveness. Oh! God! what 
shall I do?” 

Nevertheless, going upstairs to dress 
a little later, she put her arm through 
Miss Havers’: ‘‘ It will be terrible,” 
she cried, her voice faltering, ‘if there 
is war—-~” 


Havers 
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‘“‘ There’s going to be war,” said Miss 
Havers, lustfully. 

Maisie stood outside her bedroom door 
shivering a little. 

“T could never let anyone | cared for 

“T could never let anyone I cared for 
stay at home.” 

“ You—you’re so different. 
haven’t any sentiment.” 

“Haven't I?” said Miss Havers 
slowly and rather consciously, with her 
hands thrust deep into the pockets of 
her tennis-blazer. 

The eyes of the two women met full. 
It was a big look, strong with jealousy 
and distrust ; it mutely reckoned the 
rival forces ; it surprised each of them. 
Each, after the first stare, shrank away 
from it, and went abruptly into her own 
room. 

‘““She’s not straight enough for him,” 
said Miss Havers at her dressing-table, 
“she’s not the kind of girl.” 

“* But men never fall in love with her,” 
said Maisie at hers, ‘‘ she’s so big and 
hard.” 

Each girl met the other tranquilly 
twenty minutes later in the hall, and 
eyed the rival accoutrements. 

““ And she can’t dress,’”’ said Maisie to 
herself. 

“T suppose it’s from Paris,” 
Havers thought sorrowfully. 

Everyone went in to dinner rather late. 

It was an electric hour while they sat 
round the table. War charged the air ; 
even the women were infected by it ; 
and their accustomed easy feminine way 
of taking things, of leaving problems to 
be settled happily for everyone by the 
men, had changed to excitement and 
anxiety. 

Old Banfield said, ‘‘ The time is 
certainly the most propitious possible. 
Coming just before the harvest, when a 
food supply for months can be practically 
guaranteed——’”’ 

His wife at the top of the table was 
impressing enthusiastically upon the 
plump married woman, “ Yes, it was I 


You 


Miss 
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who organised the V.A.D.—Voluntary 
Aid Detachment, you know—in this 
neighbourhood. People have not been 
very keen, but now——’’ 

“Tf I don’t get my orders to-morrow, 
I shall go up to town and hang about 
the Admiralty till we hear something,” 
said John Lacey, his brown face and 
blue-green eyes as greedy for action as 
those of Miss Havers thrust forward over 
the table towards him. 

“No — stay — till you get them,” 
Maisie’s whisper stole against his right 
ear. 

“You're itching to be off,” said Joan, 
“TI know. I can guess how the boys are 
feeling now.” 

“Your brothers to go?” murmured 
Maisie. 

“T hope they'll be among the first,”’ 
said Joan, belligerently. 

Again the eyes of the two women 
flashed hostilities across the table. Again 
Miss Havers suffered an alien sorrow over 
the Paris frock and again Maisie secretly 
acclaimed her advantage. But any such 
personal matter as this could not but be 
swallowed up quickly in the big excite- 
ment that throbbed about the dinner 
table. And afterwards, the men sat over 
their cigars so long that the women 
wearied themselves in the drawing-room, 
and one by one drifted away to an early 
bed. 

“We must forgive them,” said the 
comfortable hostess; ‘‘ at a time like 
this they are feeling very acutely. 
Good-night, dear Joan. Good-night— 
good-night 

Very languidly Maisie sauntered up- 
stairs. She had not sung his favourite 
songs ; she had not been asked. He had 
forgotten all about it, and one does not, 
naturally, sing for women. She felt 
cheated—therefore angry ; but she was 
frightened, too, by her glimpse of the 
total absorption of men—men meaning 
the brown-faced sailor—in international 
affairs so vague to her. 

War! What personal difference would 
war make to the comfortable people in 
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this house—to herself? One would 
still eat and drink and choose frocks. 
She called this European War a—a 
nuisance. She was more ragingly jealous 
of the vague impersonal monster than 
she could ever have been about one so 
inconsiderable as Joan Havers. 

‘““When he marries me he shall leave 
the Service,” she said, striking her little 
fists together. “‘ I must be first. I love 
him—and I must be first.”’ 

She wept herself to a brief sleep, after 
a long wakeful period in which she 
thought and planned—feverishly planned 
and marshalled her poor strategies. 

The housemaid found her asleep next 
morning when she came with the early 
tea; through the soft bustle of an 
awaking house ; through the sound of 
voices in the corridor outside—John 
Lacey’s voice calling to a passing servant, 


“Any letters for me?” “No, sir.” 
“Have the papers come?” “ Yes, 
sir.” “‘ Any news in ’em?” “ Much 


like yesterday, sir,’ Maisie slept. 

Lacey shut his door, saying to himself, 

“It’s damnable of Banfield to live so 
far from everywhere that they post the 
newspapers to you, and you get the 
morning paper in the afternoon, and so 
on.” 
Of all that the flushed, red-mouthed 
girl, dreaming so restlessly, was unaware. 
She gripped something under her pillow 
and trembled in her sleep. 

She was very late for breakfast, very 
pathetic-looking and nervous all day, 
and she annexed John Lacey for her own 
with her peculiarly clinging persistence 
that would not be denied. 

She suffered, however, for the nervous 
frenzy in which she seemed to have 
thrown herself, for she could not appear 
at dinner, but went to bed and moaned. 
She would have appreciated sympathetic 
visits from Mrs. Banfield and the plump 
married woman, but it was only Joan 
Havers who came just before nine o’clock. 

‘“Mrs. Banfield wondered how you 
are ? ’’ said Miss Havers, forcing bonhomie 
into her voice. ‘I ran in to see if you 
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wouldn’t like to come down for an hour’s 
bridge. Didn’t know you were in bed.” 

“Thank you,” said Maisie, languidly, 
“but no.” 

Suddenly Joan Havers started, stared, 
crossed the room and pounced upon an 
object on the dressing-table like a dog 
upon a rat. 

““ What is this on your dressing-table?”’ 
An envelope, familiar in kind to Miss 
Havers, lay among the hair-brushes and 
cream-pots. 

“Nothing,” cried Maisie, throwing 
herself out of bed. 

Nothing !”’ 

A—a letter.” 

“A letter.” 

M—m—anmine.”’ 

“You liar!’’ said Miss Havers in a 
big voice, flung the fragile girl aside, and 
annexed the envelope. 

It was addressed to John Lacey, Esq., 
R.N., and it came on His Majesty’s 
Service—on His Majesty’s very particular 
service. 

This letter came this morning,” said 
Miss Havers slowly, when she had 
examined the postmark. 

The two looked at one another, Maisie 
stricken yet desperate, the big sporting 
young woman blazing rage and contempt. 

“ You—you took this! You dared to 
keep him back !”’ said she. 

Then the other girl flung out: “I 
went down this morning early—the 
letters come early—I kept myself awake 
for it nearly all night. I watched for 
them to be put through the slot before 
the servants were down. I love him. 
He shall not go. I—I cannot let him go.”’ 

“You may have ruined him!”’ said 
Joan, fiercely. 

“You mean—he might have to leave 
the Service if 

“Yes, that. Ruin!” 

“ But I want him to—to leave—the 
Service.” 

“You cad!”’ said Miss Havers. ‘You 
coward! I'll come back and tell you 
what I think of you. There’s no time to 
be lost.”” She flew to the door. 
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“Come back!” Maisie screamed 
faintly. 

Miss Havers looked back. 

‘““T should have posted it to him,” 
Maisie gasped, “‘when we were out 
to-morrow.” 

“ Too late!” 

““ Yes, too late. I—I meant it to be— 
late. I hoped that—would be late 
enough. Now you—you're going down 
to tell him—about me—what I’ve done.” 

“Tm no cad,” 
shortly, we'll run fair. 
you away.” 

She ran out, down the stairs to the 
hall. No one was about. The men had 
gone for a quiet half-hour to the smoke- 
room with the latest papers available. 
She looked round ; on the hall-table was 
a big empty flower-pot, rather narrower 
of neck than body; she dropped the 
letter in, and saw that it could be 
plausibly concealed. 

She went to the smoke-room door and 
looked in; the men, who all liked her, 
got up welcomingly, but she shook her 
head. 

“Thanks, no,” 
Lacey !” 

Her tone brought him into the hall at 
once. 

“Mr. Lacey, I have just seen a letter 
in that flower-pot on the hall-table. I 
looked to see if it might be for me, but 
it is yours, and % 

Her urgent eyes, her grave red face, 
sent him at a bound to the table. She 
stood by, while he found the envelope 
and tore it open. The first thing he said 
was, very quietly and calmly : 

“But I ought to have had it this 
morning !”’ 

His blue-green eyes were on fire. 

“Some fool must have been dusting— 
or something,” said Miss Havers, clearing 
her throat. 

“ Banfield !’’ cried the sailor. 

Old Banfield’s charming pink face 
looked round the smoke-room door with 
a questioning air. 

“‘ Banfield,”’ said the lieutenant with 


said Miss Havers 
I shan’t give 


she said. “Mr. 
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an almost dreadful quiet, “this is an 
order to join my ship—by ten to-morrow 
morning. It came this morning, and I 
have only just found it.”’ 

“7 found it in the flower-pot,”’ put in 
Miss Havers; ‘‘ some idiot was dusting 
or something.” 

“ The next train,” said the lieutenant, 
going on as if she was not speaking, 
“when is it? You said——” 

Silence fell on all three for a moment. 

“Not another to-night,’ replied 
Banfield. 

“The next ?”’ rasped Lacey. 

“ Eight-seven a.m.,’’ replied Banfield, 
unwillingly,  apologetically. “ You 
wouldn’t get on to Portsmouth till——’”’ 

“T must have a special then,” said 
Lacey. 

Very unwillingly, very anxiously, old 
Banfield replied. “‘ You can’t be at the 
station for another half-hour, my boy— 
it’s a seven-mile drive; and then your 
order’ll take two hours or more to clear 
probably.” 

Lacey, white, blazing at the eyes, 
foaming at the mouth, felt a strong touch 
on his armandspunround. Miss Havers’ 
red face and steady eyes faced him. 

“You're all right,” she said, “ I'll 
drive you. My car—I’ve got her here ; 
always travel on her, you know. She 
can do sixty on the straight. We'll 
average a good thirty, for we shall get 
out on a straight road after London.”’ 

She was big, quiet, and confident—like 
a man. 

“Dobbs,” she called to the passing 
butler, ‘‘ order my car round at once.” 
To Lacey she added, “Get your kit, 
quick.” 

“You're a brick,” he said, starting 
for the stairs; ‘‘ but a woman can’t 
drive that pace all night.” 

“T can,” replied Miss Havers. 

She tucked herself into a great tweed 
coat, and rejoiced in her strength like a 
man. Also, maybe, in something else— 
that she was a woman, and was sending 
her man out to battle as she would have 
him go. She knew that not the softest, 
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guilefullest hands could keep him now. 
And it was all up to her. She gave him 
back his honour—his very life. 

“T say, Joan, you're plucky,” old 
Banfield was fussing, as they stood by 
the great, low, torpedo-bodied car. “I 
wish I had a man worth trusting with 
the job; but mine, as you know, is just 
used to crawling along with our old 
omnibus, and is 

““T never travel a man,” said Miss 
Havers, tramping round her pet on a 
quick alert tour of inspection; “ why 
should I? I’m as good myself.” 

Lacey came running, breathless, laden 
with two kit-bags. 

“‘ Jump in,” she said, slithering easily 
behind the wheel. 

Lacey leaned back to call to pink, 
perturbed old Banfield: ‘“‘ Kill Dobbs 
or someone about that letter!” 

“T damned well will!” roared back 
the old man, but to the wind only. The 
grey car had rushed round the bend of 
the drive. 

“You're sure we shall do it ? ” Lacey 
panted to Joan. 

“Sure as sure. Put your hand in my 
coat-pocket and get the map, and pick 
out our way till we get through London.” 

“You understand all it means,” he 
said, as he dived a hand into the deep 
patch-pocket over her left hip. 

“Nearly all our men were sailors,”’ 
replied Miss Havers. “ Bend down 
behind the wind-screen, and smoke a 
cigar—then you can see the map by the 
light of it.” 

John Lacey’s blood was too hot for 
him to feel any qualms about the speed 
with which the grey car darted through 
the dark ; his anxiety too great to give 
room for amazement at the way the big 
girl beside him charged, as it were, at 
top pressure, into the only future think- 
able for him. 

Lighting the map by the red tip of his 
cigar, he memorised the road, and 
prompted her when once or twice she 
owned to a little uncertainty. They ran 
through Long Melford, just going to bed ; 
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through Sudbury, sleeping. Repeating 
to himself names: “ Halstead—Brain- 
tree — Chelmsford — Brentwood — West 
Ham—Bow—’cross the river” like a 
geography lesson, the sailor at last 
leaned back, and tossed away his cigar- 
stump, his strain relaxing enough for 
notice of Miss Havers, dominant, confi- 
dent, courageous, relentless, at the wheel. 
She gave him the impression of a woman 
who, undertaking to see a thing through, 
sees it through, stoical as to price. 

“ Keen as mustard,” he said to himself 
warmly, “a real good sport !”’ 

By the light of a white moon and stars 
he could see her profile, the firm chin— 
with a little crease underneath, too young 
as yet to be called double—emerging from 
the woolly scarf tucked inside her up- 
turned coat-collar. Her little hat sat 
down firmly, obliterating her hair ; her 
eyes, narrowed into slits to meet the 
wind of their going, looked straight 
ahead ; her hands, shifting on the wheel, 
were large, strong, and cased in rough 
gloves. Inside herself, she was all 
rejoicing woman, but externally she was 
merely—as good as any man. 

“It’s good of you; you're a brick!” 
he shouted in her ear. 

He saw the answering curl of her 
upper lip in that rather attractive smile 
of hers; but she answered nothing. 
They hurtled on down long empty roads, 
through Halstead’s deserted streets ; 
through Braintree, Chelmsford, and 
Brentwood, before she spoke. 

Then she only said, with again a 
rollicking curl of the upper lip: ‘ Best 
of driving at night—no children, no dogs, 
no police-traps.”’ 

Lacey looked at his watch presently ; 
by peering close he could just see the 
hands. It was nearly two o’clock. Miss 
Havers drove on, unrelaxing, and her 
eyes, the lids. crinkled up against the 
rush of air, shone star-lit. 

Presently, he remembered she was a 


woman. 


“You must be getting tired. Let me 
drive a bit.” 
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She shook her head, with her jolly 
laugh. Her happiness astonished her. 

“Never drive a strange car on an 
emergency journey. I don’t get tired, 
thanks.”’ 

‘““You’re as good as any man | ever 
met,” he shouted, admiringlv. 

A woman would rather be judged 
better than any woman her hero has 
ever met. Miss Havers found herself not 
free from this weakness; it caught at 
her heart, making it beat to a somewhat 
different tune. Comparison with one 
other, red-mouthed, fragile, weak yet 
passionate, arose, and was odious. All 
the same it was Joan Havers who was 
saving John Lacey; rushing with him 
alone through the August night ; giving 
him back his menaced honour, his very 
life. 


“The race is mine now,” said Miss 


Havers savagely, but doubtfully, to 
herself, ‘‘ and we ran fair.” 

Mentally, she set her immense service in 
the scales against red-mouth, femininity, 


and passion. It was bewildering to her 
to find how her heart ached; and her 
throat ached, and she went hot and cold. 

They passed Romford, and drew near 
London. Already dawn was in the sky— 
the moon and stars had paled. After 
West Ham and Bow they came to the 
river lying dark grey in the early light, 
with a few black and heavy craft upon it. 
They ran across the bridge, and through 
Clapham, Balham, and Streatham, all 
asleep. The drive impressed the sailor, 
whose mind was vividly awake, as rather 
wonderful. He was possessed with a 
kind of serious excitement which sent 
a thrill through him, and the thrill passed 
to the stolid-looking young woman at 
the wheel. John Lacey could not know 
that, though. An evening-gown and the 
shaded light of candles on a dinner-table 
could invest Miss Havers with all the 
softness she ever displayed to the naked 
eye, but never had she looked more 
practical, more rollickingly good-fellow- 
like than now, with her chin tucked into 
the woolly scarf, and her crinkled-up 
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eyes, with the wind-worn lines at the 
corners, devouring the road ahead, inch 
by inch, yard by yard, mile by mile. 

The dawn streaked the east with red 
and purple ; the light was almost full as 
they flashed through lovely dewy country 
—soft, wooded, homely country—to 
Epsom. In this new daylight they 
looked at each other, Miss Havers 
laughing—horrified to feel that otherwise 
she could have cried like that little cad 
left behind at Brook Wickham—John 
Lacey’s face shining with gratitude. 

“T shall never forget it, never!’ he 
shouted. ‘‘ What I owe you! You've 
got the most splendid dash of any 
woman I ever met.” 

“ Rot !’’ Miss Havers shouted back. 
But how she thrilled! She gave him a 
swift glance out of eyes watering with 
the wind, and met his intent admiring 
regard. 

She blushed. 

“Straight run now!” 
catching at banalities. 

Lacey looked at his watch. 

“Five o’clock.”’ 

“We'll be there by seven or there- 
abouts, with lots to spare.”’ 

“ Fine !” 

Through the softly wooded country 
before and about Guildford they ran, 
passed Godalming, approached Peters- 
field set down among high rich hills. 
Miss Havers stole another glance at the 
man beside her. He was looking straight 
ahead, mouth pursed to a soundless 
whistle, brows puckered, eyes troubled. 

He was wondering about her ? About 
them both ? 

She asked herself the question, answer- 
ing it affirmatively. A tremendous throb 
raced all through her big body. She was 
conscious, without looking at him, of 
what he was doing ; he was pulling out 
a pocket-book, and beginning to write, 
with difficulty, on his knee. 

They flew on with a steady swiftness, 
meeting hardly any traffic. Two or 
three horses being driven from a field to 
a farmyard—that was all that sent 


she cried, 
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Joan’s foot on her brake. The sun broke 
through and the morning was bright. 


She had another furtive.look at Lacey 
bent over his writing. His face had 
flushed, a smile hovered round his 
mouth; deep and tender sentiment 
moved him. 

She looked away again, ran with 
hardly relaxed speed through Petersfield, 
for only two or three very early milkmen 
were about, and swooped up the big hill 
at Havant. Exhilarated in every sense, 
she yet found a sort of spare conscious- 
ness to enjoy the strong rush she loved. 


At seven o’clock they sighted Ports- 
mouth, and at half-past she was saying, 
“Good-bye, and good luck! Good 
luck! I couldn’t have borne it if you’d 
messed things.’’ Her eyes, not only 


wind-watered, but strangely humid and 
tender, rested on him. 

He held her hand tightly. 

“Don’t know how to thank you,”’ he 
said, with emotion; 


“you’ve been 
wonderful. I’m not a good hand at 
saying things, but I—I shall be writing 
to you. Putting my own feelings aside, 
this isn’t a time when I want to mess 
things up either; perhaps vou under- 
stand what I mean. And—and I shall 
be writing to you.” 

The morning bloomed; the sinister 
ships laughed in the harbour ; the day’s 
business was no longer sombre but 
festive ; the war-call was a trumpet- 
blast of joy. She gulped down tears of 
happiness, and watched him walk away, 
a kit-bag in either hand. She waved 
hers to him. 

By the time Lacey was out of sight, 
she had steadied herself enough to 
remember questions of distance, break- 
fast, petrol, and so on. There was 
nothing to wait for, because she hated 
displaying emotion; indeed, she had 
never done so, and she feared the 
experience. So, it being still so early 
that immediate breakfast at an hotel 
was an uncertain affair, she drove out 
of Portsmouth at her leisure, trickled 
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through Havant, through awakened 
Petersfield. 

She was acutely conscious all over her 
of those last words of his. 

The letter he had been writing, but 
had hardly finished—it was for her ? 

He wrote—what he was a bad hand 
at saying ? 

She thought of ‘the cad”’ lying in 
bed in her cosy bedroom at Brook 
Wickham. 

“A fair game pays best, you little 
rotter,”’ said Miss Havers aloud, apostro- 
phising the sleeper in the faraway 
Suffolk manor-house. 

Miss Havers was conscious of cramped 
weariness. She was not exhausted. Oh, 
no, not at all. She was as good as any 
man and better than many; but she 
wanted her breakfast, and a substantial 
one. The healthy need was suddenly 
imperative upon her. At Godalming, 
therefore, she stopped to revictual both 
herself and her hungry grey car. She 
also despatched a laconic telegram to 
Mrs. Banfield, begging that lady to 
expect her when she saw her. After 
that, she so nearly fell asleep over the 
breakfast-table that she engaged a room, 
acquired necessaries in her masterful way 
from an intelligent chambermaid, and 
slept till five in the afternoon. 

She thought of Lacey immediately on 
waking. 

“He’s sailed!’ was her exultant cry. 

She ordered a very early dinner, 
deciding on a night drive back. She ate 
in a dream, asking no topical question 
of the waitress, and forgetting that such 
things as special editions might be crying 
in the street. 

Through a cool grey August night, 
rather windy, she drove. Guildford— 
Epsom — Clapham—West Ham— Rom- 
ford—Chelmsford—Sudbury, met and 
passed her at their leisure. There was 
no hurry—no hurry for anything. She 
had sent her man out to war. 

She dropped gently into Brook Wick- 
ham about eight-thirty, ran at ease up 
the drive and stopped imperceptibly at 
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the hall-door. Dobbs, who appeared 
busy with imminent breakfast, received 
her hurriedly but cordially. She nodded 
to him and went upstairs, looking as 
healthily red, cheerful, and laconic as 
usual. 

“Tell Mr. Banfield at once,” she cast 
over her shoulder at the butler, ‘“‘ that 
Mr. Lacey got there all right.” 

She was passing into her own room, 
when an opposite door flung open. 
Maisie Taplin, with a crazy face, her hair 
falling over a white dressing-gown, stood 
there. 

Joan,” she breathed, “‘ come in.” 

Miss Havers’ impression was that she 
and ‘‘the cad’”’ had not reached the 
Christian-name stage yet, and never 
would. However, with a smile of 
damning politeness, she entered. 

Maisie fell on the bed, and looked up 
at her; she clasped a letter to her 


pulsing breast ; her mouth looked redder 
than ever. 
the happiest girl in the world ! ”’ 


she breathed. “‘ He wrote to me from 
Portsmouth—he wrote the letter partly 
in your car—and I’ve just got it. When 
he comes back we shall be married. He 
speaks of you so ecstatically, Joan, in 
the postscript. He says, ‘ Book her for 
chief bridesmaid. She’s the best man I 
know, too.’ ”’ 

Miss Havers remained still, a little of 
the ruddiness fading in her face. 

“You must have been curious about 
what he was writing,” said Maisie, 
fatuously. 

Miss Havers roused herself to reply 
with deliberation, and with a due pride. 

“Tt wasn’t any business of mine. 
Besides, of course, I made a guess. I 
must congratulate you. I suppose break- 
fast is at nine ?”’ 

“T shall be awfully late,’’ murmured 
Maisie, blissfully re-reading the letter. 

Miss Havers went to her own room, 
got quickly out of her clothes, took a 
cold bath, dressed again in a white 
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tennis-frock, and did her hair. All this | 
was accomplished without a tremor, 
from sheer training. She had taken 
many a heavy fall in the hunting-field, 
from which she always rose promptly 
like an automaton, never having re- 
linguished her reins, to continue the 
business of the hour. 

At five minutes past nine she was 
ready. 

Squaring her shoulders, and lifting her 

~chin, she trod the way firmly to the 
dining-room, and marched in, a hubbub 
of voices greeting her, congratulatory. 
They saw that she looked much as ever, 
except, now, a little tired about the eyes. 

“Yes, I got him there,” she said, 
bluffly, and subsided into a seat. 

The plump married woman and Mrs. 
Banfield exchanged private, pleased 
smiles. The men would have bantered, 
very tactfully, out of their pleasure at 
what they supposed the situation to be. 
She saw it coming, and met it—slap ! 

“Miss Taplin,” no Christian-names, 
thanks !—‘‘ would never have forgiven 
me if I hadn't.” 

The men started. The plump married 
woman exclaimed, ‘ Oh?” and pursed 
her lips. 

Mrs. Banfield, after a prolonged pause, 
said, lukewarmly : 

“Oh, Maisie? Really !”’ 

Have some ham,” said old Banfield, 
dispiritedly, helping Miss Havers ; “‘ you 
must be very hungry.” 

“T am,” she replied. 

‘““T have a very busy day in front of 
me,” Mrs. Banfield began. ‘“‘ My V.A.D. 
Committee must meet at once. There 
will be a great deal to organise.” 


“Tl help you,’ said Miss Havers. 
“Keep the women busy—that’s the 
thing. It helps ’em to forget.” 


She took a paper handed by old 
Banfield, and read : 

“The Fleet has sailed under sealed 
orders for the North Sea.” 


STRASSBURG. 


IN THE 


IN LITTLE FRANCE.”’ 


THE OLD QUARTER 


VOSGES 


BY S. HAROLD BAKER 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


How little do English-speaking people 


know the Vosges! And now, when the 
thunder of war echoes and rolls through 
the once peaceful valleys, although 
many have read of the taking and re- 
taking of the Great Donon, of the 
descent of troops upon Markirch, or the 
capture and re-capture of Miilhausen, or 
of “‘ military operations in Alsace ’’ and 
“forward movements in the Vosges,” 
these remain for the most part but 
meaningless names of ordinary places, 
or phrases that evoke no_ response. 
Strange that it should be so, for the 
Vosges and Alsace are full of romance, 
history, and beauty ; yet here one may 
tramp for miles and miles and never 
meet an Englishman nor yet an 
American, as the writer himself has 
learnt during the past year. Strassburg 
indeed they know; moreover, the 


Me 


blatant Prussian official that presides 
over the far-famed Strassburg clock, 
knows that they know. Whether he be 
verger, beadle, sexton, or sacristan I 
wot not, save that he wears a magnificent 
golden silk sash over his blue uniform. 
Yes, this mighty Royal and Imperial 
Official (and capital letters for the 
adjectives, mark you !) he indeed is full 
well aware of the fact that many 
English-speaking people are assembled 
in the crowd that gather to hear and see 
this famous clock strike twelve. 

There, under the vaulted roof of the 
great cathedral, no silence called to 
prayer, no organ uttered melodious tones, 
for there, instead, this pompous menial 
cried his wares! In English, French, 
and German he cried his wares, and 
insulted the English people who would 
not buy. 
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“You Eenglisch, you kom hondredz 
of miles, you haf here zee mose vonder- 
voll glock in ze wurrl, an’ you not buy 
zis leetle booke? Ver’ well, you go 
away—you know nuffing—you kom 
hondredz of miles an’ you know nuffing— 
nuffing at all,” and with a superior air 
he turned and explained matters in his 
own tongue. 

Strassburg lies at the foot of the 
Vosges chain, whilst the Rhine, which 
we may see from the cathedral tower, 
separates the Vosges and Black Forest 
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A certain stretch will always live in 
the memory. Some six miles or so it 
appeared on the map, and from the 
height on which we stood our halting 
place was plainly visible; quite near it 
seemed to us, but it proved a strenuous 
four-hour journey. Up and down we 
climbed, and whenever we reached the 
top, that castle perched on the mountain 
would mock our vision, apparently as 
far off as ever. The forest was well 
blazed, and the red marks on the trees 
gave little chance of our losing the way; 


** CLOUD WREATHS STEAMING UP FROM THE VALLEYS ”’ 


Mountains. Whether we journey thither 
from Paris or London, we must pass 
through the great fortress town of Metz, 
and then the train rushes down the 
narrow pass that cuts through the Vosges 
at the narrowest point in the chain, and 
then on through famous Zabern town. 

The mountains of the Vosges are as 
elusive as the English lakeland mountains, 
for, with the great Rhine plain so near at 
hand (and here the Rhine is but 460 feet 
above sea-level) it follows that, as in 
Cumberland, the mountains are higher 
than mere figures would suggest. 


but at length on reaching a clearing we 
saw the sun slowly sinking towards the 
horizon, and philosophically we cast 
aside knapsack and coat, flung ourselves 
on the ground and lit a consolatory pipe, 
and lo! there, before our perspiring 
vision, appeared a most expressive 
signpost, “ Hart Hub Dagsburg!” 
Pronounced with a rich German guttural 
accent, it seemed expressive of our 
labours, and various facetious interpre- 
tations of this legend were suggested : 
“A hard heave to Dagsburg,”’ said one ; 
“ Hard (going) up to Dagsburg,’’ said 
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another ; but suddenly a piercing yell 
rang through the forest, followed by 
another and yet another, till they echoed 
again and again. Piercing, mournful, 
agonizing; and yet it was only the 
woodmen who were urging their toiling 
horses to roll the logs into position for 
loading. Certainly for us the toil was hard 
and the going was heavy, and Dagsburg 
always lay beyond, though actually 
Hart and Hub were merely the names 
of two scattered hamlets that lay near 
the track. 
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and is still hunted; wild cat also may 
fall to the sportsman’s gun. 

Southwards the mountains are loftier ; 
at one time they must have far exceeded 
the Northern Vosges in height, for 
curiously enough in the Southern region 
the summits are composed of strata 
lying lower than that exposed on the 
lesser heights to the North. The 
weathering action of the elements 
naturally increases with the altitude, 
and so the Southern mountains have 
been denuded of the softer sandstone, 


IN RAPPOLTSWEILER 


But truly the Vosges is a magnificent 
country! High up on the mountains 
we may see the cloud wreaths steaming 
up from the valleys below, and from the 
summits gaze far away across the Rhine, 
with sometimes a glimpse of glimmering 
icy peaks of the distant Alps. 

Sometimes, silently threading the 
forest, we come on a clearing, and 
surprise a herd of roebuck feeding ; they 
stand for a moment as though challenging 
the invader, then suddenly turn tail and 
incontinently flee. The wild boar lurks 
in the innermost recesses of the forest, 


and the granite that lay beneath is thus 
exposed ; but even then, as stated, the 
highest mountains are found in this 


region. Thus also it comes about chat 
there is a very remarkable difference in 
the scenery as we move southwards. 

In the North, above Zabern and for 
some distance below it, the mountains 
are forest clad and the scenery is more 
romantic. The softer sandstone wears 
into narrow steep ravines where wonder- 
ful ruined castles almost jostle each 
other for room. From the market place 
of little Rappoltsweiler we may see three 
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ruined castles standing high above us. 
It is said that in bygone days two of 
these were owned by two brothers. They 
were to go hunting on the morrow; a 
deep ravine lay between the rocky peaks 
on which their proud homes were built, 
so they agreed that which ever of the 
two should first awake, should shoot an 
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Well-nigh every village would seem to 
have its romantic ruin; and every 
valley, every strange-shaped rock, the 
waterfalls and grottoes, all have their 
quaint legends. 

Here the spirit of Siegfried wanders 
amid the ruins, or there on that mountain 
track you may meet an ugly toad with 


** HERE THE SPIRIT OF SIEGFRIED WANDERS ”’ 


arrow through the other’s chamber 
window. The morning broke fair, the 
one awoke, threw open the casement, 
and away sped the arrow. But look! 
There stands his brother at the window, 
alas, to fall dead with the arrow in his 
heart ! 


a golden key in its mouth. Would you 
but kiss it on the lips, lo! a fair maiden 
shall appear; sad to say, she was a 
covetous maiden or ever her greed 
bewitched her, and to-day no one seems 
willing to take the risk. 

Here we may find tumbled ruins all 
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ablaze with colour. The hum of insects 
fills the air as they flicker from flower to 
flower. Here are golden patches of 
ragwort and stonecrop, and the paler 
rock-rose, in the midst of which rises a 
cluster of spikes of the deep blue vipers 
bugloss. Broad patches of rich pink 
marjoram are fringed with the white 
hedge-mustard which flowers till late 
summer in this favoured spot. 


down over the mountain side goes the 
“run,” prepared with cross-laid sleepers, 
now worn and well-nigh buried in the 
soft moist earth, as load after load has 
passed over it, on its way to the valleys 
below. In front of the great sledge the 
woodman stands: a heave, and a 
helping hand behind, and slowly but 
surely it starts on its uneven course ; 
soon it gathers way and things look 
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STRAY PILES OF SPLIT TIMBER LIE STACFE) UNDER THE SILENT TREES ”’ 
Photograph by E. M. Baker. 


Stray piles of split timber lie stacked 
under the silent trees, and ever and anon 
the blow of axe or the crash of falling 
timber echoes through the forest, and 
we come upon the woodmen at their 
work. 

Great sledges of timber are to be 
rushed down over the mountain side. 
Fearful work it would seem to be! 
Imagine a sledge some nine feet long, 
piled high with the split pine trunks ; 


threatening, but the woodman drives his 
heels into the ground to check the 
impetus, and now with legs full stretch 
before him, he lies almost prone before 
the great moving mass, which would 
seem to have him at its mercy. The 
soft earth is ploughed up as the forester’s 
feet drive through it, as with strenuous 
efforts he pits his skill against his 
unwieldly burden. Suddenly the sledge 
runs askew across the track and jams, 
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and the woodsman pauses to breathe 
again, uttering strange oaths meanwhile. 
Then the struggle to move it begins 
afresh, and, when accomplished, the 
weighty sledges must be hauled to the 
summit again. Cruel work it seemed 
to us! 

Away to the South the mountain tops 
are smooth in outline and bare, save 
where the granite is rent, and the cold 
grey rocks appear. No Edel-Tamnne here, 
for in the Vosges no trees grow above 
the four thousand foot line. Here are 
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pastures, grow purple and blue gentians 
and the sweet Vosges viola; beautiful 
velvet pansies these, some of them deep 
violet in colour, some pure yellow, and 
others of variegated hue. 

It was amidst such a scene as this 
that the writer, seeking homely refresh- 
ment at a Melkerei, met an Austrian 
officer who possessed a fine military map 
of the mountains and district, and 
together we identified the distant peaks 
and ridges. How different it would be 
now ! 


‘* THE MOUNTAIN PASTURES WHERE ROAM THE BLACK AND WHITE CATTLE 
THAT ARE SO FAMOUS”’ 


the mountain pastures where roam the 
black and white cattle that are 
justly famous, for, below in the valleys 
lies Miinster, so renowned for its cheeses. 
Who is there in Germany that has not 
tasted Miinster-Kdse? and in France 
this cheese finds almost equal favour. 
We have seen scores of cheeses fresh 
from the mountain dairy, spread out in 
rows for the daily washing and salting 
that accompanies the ripening process, 
and around them, dotting the rich 


Below, on our way to the valley, the 


meadows are wonderfully rich and 
brilliant with beautiful wild flowers. 
Crimson pinks fringe the track as we 
descend, and many a member of the pea 
family is represented, though the 
pestilent dodder has found them out. 
Pink meadow saffron, purple loose- 
strife, marsh valerian growing five feet 
high, and yellow balsam fill the moist 
valleys amidst a hundred other flowers, 
whilst raspberries grow wild in every 
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thicket, and, as we near a village, fruit 
trees line the roads; below the Col du 
Bonhomme we have plucked ripe 
cherries by the roadside even late in 
August. 

Not a babbling little stream but is 
famous for trout; indeed, the one 
thing that every innkeeper appears to 
find it essential! to announce is 
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stones, all numbered, mark the frontier 
that separates France and Germany ; 
the farmstead below the ridge, where 
we may find some welcome bread and 
cheese, may lie in France, but be sure 
they will ask for German coin in payment, 
for is not the mark worth more than the 
franc ? 

Now we are near the Lakeland of the 


THE PULPIT ROCK TOWERS ABOVE THE RIPPLING WATERS ”’ 
THE WHITE LAKE, NEAR THE SCHLUCHT PASS 


Specialitat - Forellen”’ (Speciality — 
Trout), and it seems the correct thing 
to visit their watery cage, and there 
cruelly select one’s own victim. 

In the Southern Vosges we may tramp 
the frontier ridge for many a mile, often 
high above a sea of cloud. Here, over 
four thousand feet up, a line of great 


Vosges; and Gérardmer, the popular 
little French town, lies but a dozen miles 
away to the West, though far below us ; 
from the summit of the lofty ridge of 
Les hautes Chaumes we may gaze down 
upon the White Lake—the much-sung 
“Lac blanc,” or “‘ Weisser See,”’ which 
lies in German territory. The lake is 
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well situated ; the mountain ridge flanks 
it on one side, and at the lower end the 
broken mass of the Pulpit rock towers 
above the rippling waters. But, in a 
storm the lake can look fierce enough, 
for its waters lie some 3,500 feet above 
sea level, and even on a calm day a 
sudden whirl of wind will swoop down 
from the mountain tops and trouble 
the surface with white crested waves. 

Beyond the lake lies the great Schlucht 
Pass. Here, at the summit of the ridge, 
stands the frontier station; for here 
there is a gap in the ridge, over 
which runs the mountain pass between 
France and Germany. All around are 
precipitous grey rocks, and the valleys 
seem lost in a deep blue haze, the 
pass being 3,735 feet high. To many this 
is the culminating point of Vosges 
scenery. This belief is only natural, 
seeing that for many, the Schlucht, 
Hohneck and Gérardmer represent all 
the Vosges they know; nowadays 
the pass and the summit of Hohneck may 
be reached from either side of the 
frontier by a mountain railway; in 
fact, the summit of the pass has become 
a popular resort for picnic parties and 
excursionists, and the scene on a Sunday 
is a very lively one. 

We were just tramps together, and 
neither the martial-looking German 
customs officials nor the milder French 
officers deigned to take the least notice of 
us, though immediately behind us we 
were amused at seeing an apparent tramp 
seized with contraband. Innocent 
enough he looked, with a small bundle 
slung over the shoulder ; just a bundle 
in a red handkerchief slung on a walking 
stick, but the French douaniers took 
him inside and exacted toll from him. 

The mountain railway winds down to 
Gérardmer, doubling back on its course 
as it descends, soon passing Retourne- 
mer, a tiny though beautiful lake, 
with Thames-side wild flowers fringing 
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its banks, then Longemer and_ the 
pretty cascades of the Vologne, and so 
to Gérardmer; beautiful lakes all of 
them, but not to be compared with 
English lakeland scenery, even if there 
is something spontaneously delightful 
in the atmosphere of French vivacity 
that at Gérardmer is all-pervading. 

But we are for the heights, the silent 
forests and the deep-cut valleys. Here 
in winter-time the scenery is gloriously 
beautiful, and it is not surprising that 
winter sports clubs are growing more 
and more popular in the Vosges. The 
Strassburg section has established a 
ski run on the Great Donon, the mountain 
that has already played a part in the 
great war. It was but a few months ago 
that we saw German soldiers on the 
summit, taking survey-readings with the 
theodolite, but since then the French 
have rushed the Schirmeck valley, 
capturing some 1,500 prisoners, and 
have occupied this famous mountain. 
Then again they have been driven out, 
only to capture it again. It is typical of the 
history of Alsace and the storm-swept 
Vosges ! 

Far back in ancient days the Romans 
had many a stout struggle in these 
mountains, where the Celtic tribes built 
their strongholds, which survive even 
to-day. But alas, the pleasure of tramp- 
ing the mountains, to follow the blazed 
trail, and maybe here and there to lose 
it, or, trusting to compass and way- 
instinct to find a track for oneself, with 
perchance at midday a halt at some 
forester’s hut, where the good wife will 
provide some simple fare—cheese and 
butter and eggs, perhaps even ham, with 
rich milk and homely bread, touched 
with wood ashes that tell the manner of 
its baking—such pleasures as_ these 
the Vosges may not provide till 
many a long-drawn day has sped! 

Happily it looks very long odds on the 
gallant French regaining their own.—Ed. 


HORSES THAT ARE BEING RIDDEN BY THE SPANISH AND JAPANESE ATTACHES AT THE FRONT 


HUNTING AND THE WAR 


BY P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F-.S.A. 


Ir is fortunate that England is a hunting 
country ; otherwise the supply of horses 
for the war must have been lamentably 
deficient. An old shepherd who is a very 
knowing man, like most other shepherds 
told me the other day that for years past 
he had been advising the farmers to 
breed horses, that they would be 
wanted some day. ‘‘ Now they’re a bit 
vexed they didn’t tak’ my advice,” he 
added, with a twinkle in his eye. 
Where are all the ’bus horses, and the 
van horses, and the hansom-cab horses ? 
They’ve gone to Germany and France, 
and the Kaiser’s officers have had the 
pick of the Irish stables, because they 
were allowed to pay ten or twenty 
pounds more than our English Govern- 
ment could afford.”” And for once the 
wiseacres seemed to be right. If it were 
not for our hunting stables, where should 


we have been? Those gallant heroes of 
the 9th Lancers would never have made 
their splendid charge the other day, an 
exploit that will go down into history 
with that of the Charge of the Light 


Brigade. Then there is the terrible 
wastage of horses in war, and in this 
present Armageddon the loss has been 
fearful. Horrible is it for a lover of 
steeds to reflect on this mighty des- 
truction of man’s most faithful friend, 
the horse, who has fallen a victim to 
German shells and bullets and machine 
guns, as well as to the Uhlan lance or 
guardsman’s sword. 

And each horse that has fallen has to 
be replaced. A horseless cavalry would 
not be of much service in driving back 
the ruthless Huns and Vandals of modern 
times. Happily for England her sons 
are sportsmen. Their stables contained 
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hunters that were being got ready for 
cub-hunting and for the coming season ; 
and no better material could be found 
for a charger than a good hunter. He 
has courage, pace, and a _ wonderful 
capacity for endurance. He can carry 
weight ; he can bear hardship and travel 
long distances without undue fatigue. 
Fortunately hunting stables in England 
possessed thousands of such animals, and 
when the call came patriotic sportsmen 
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when called upon to part with them, 
especially when they reflected upon all 
the hardships which their animals would 
have to endure, they willingly made the 
sacrifice for the sake of their country’s 
weal. 

Few people seem aware how the great 
work is accomplished for the providing 
of the Army with fresh mounts and with 
the powerful cart and waggon horses 
that are necessary for the transport of 


THE FARRIERS AT WORK 


were delighted to place them at the 
service of the nation and needed no 
pressure from the commandeering officer. 
I know of one man who had two valuable 
hunters, worth 150 guineas each. He 
was offered the usual regulation amount 
of £40, which he refused and presented 


the horses to the nation. One hunting 
stable has yielded no fewer than fifty 
horses ; and though no little sorrow has 
been felt by those who loved their steeds 


food and fodder and ammunition. The 
Army Remount Department with its 
several Depdts is working splendidly in 
this time of stress and hard aghting. In 
time of peace each Depédt is a great 
self-contained community with about 
fifty horses in its stables, and the work 
goes on peacefully with little excitement 
under the management of an Army 
officer or two, with a veterinary officer 
who is often travelling to Ireland or 


HUNTING AND THE WAR 


elsewhere to purchase a few horses. But 
when the war-bugle is sounding, a strange 
transformation takes place. Horses begin 
to pour in like a living stream. All kinds 
of horses come—the noble hunter, the 
heavy carthorse, the cob, and the giant 
steed of seventeen hands. There is a 
crowd of youngsters, too, four-year-olds, 
which have to be ridden and trained, and 
may be ready when the British Army 
marches into Berlin. Strings of cart- 
horses enter the gates of the Depot, the 
halter of one fastened to the tail of its 
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whose duty it was to commandeer the 
steeds had his list of suitable animals 
and knew where to find them. It was 
not an easy task, and it required much 
tact and consideration. The harvest 
was ready for carrying, and itjwould 
have been a bad policy to denude the 
land of horses, as each sheaf of corn 
might be of value during the months or 
years of the duration of the war. Some 
few owners were reluctant to part 
with their favourite hunters not only on 
account of the material loss, but because 


A REFRACTORY PATIENT 


predecessor. An army of grooms springs 
up as if by magic, old soldiers, some of 
them, who fought in India and South 
Africa, young men from the west country, 
the second whip of a local hunt, and 
many others, all lovers of horses, all keen 
about their work and eager to help to 
conquer the Germans. 

There are about one thousand horses 
in this one Depot alone. Some time ago 
the Army authorities adopted the wise 
system of the registration of horses, so 
that when the war broke out the official 


they realized the hardships which their. 
steeds would endure. However, a little 
suaviter in modo fortiter in re overcame 
most difficulties, and the stream of horses 
began to pour into the stables of the 
Depot and into the neighbouring fields. 

We give some illustrations of these 
horses. In the first are some useful little 
animals of good breed and stamina which 
have just been sent to France where they 
will be ridden by the Spanish and 
Japanese attachés who are watching the 
fighting of the Allies. The shoeing of 
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the horses is hard and important work. 
When they are turned out into the fields 
the front shoes are taken off. The 
farriers’ hammers are heard all day 
at the forge, and other forges have 
been commandeered in the neighbouring 
villages. A few days ago an order came 
fer the despatch of 150 horses imme- 
diately to be sent to France. They were 
then unshod. Whatever condition they 
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That must have broken all records in 
the shoeing of horses. 

Some animals object to be shod. Here 
is a strong, capable carthorse, but when 
the farriers attempted to shoe him. he 
kicked viciously. So other means had 
to be adopted, a frame was made 
into which he was backed, the dangerous 
hoof tied up, and the farrier was able to 
accomplish his difficult work. 


STORES AND FORAGE 


were in they had to be sent. The officer 
in charge cf the Depot knew that without 
their shoes they would become lame and 
useless. So he called his farriers together, 
eight stalwart smiths, and asked them 
to work night and day in order to 
accomplish the task. They willingly 
responded, and worked for twenty-three 
hours consecutively. The task was 
finished at 3 a.m., and the grooms rode 
to the railway station, four miles 
distant, entrained their mounts, and sent 
them off to the battlefelds of France. 


A commandeered hunter gazes philc- 
sophically over the railings unconscious 
of the hard fate that awaits him, and a 
strong, useful nag is awaiting his journey 
to France to help to bear food to the 
Army that is driving back the German 


hordes. He is much wanted in the war ; 
for although motor-lorries and heavy 
waggons drawn by steam-power are 
greatly used for the baggage of the Army, 
it is found that when bridges have been 
destroyed by the enemy, and pontoon 
bridges have to be constructed, these 
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HUNTING AND THE WAR 


cannot bear the strain of the heavy 
vehicles, and only horse-drawn waggons 
can pass over them. 

One illustration shows the stores of 
fodder that are needed for the horses. 
I am afraid to say how many sacks of 
oats they consume each day, but all the 
horses have to be kept in good condition, 
and ready to start on their long pil- 
grimage, except those which are out at 
grass. 
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are very promising mounts. The farm- 
yard in which cattle usually are kept is 
transformed. It is full of these young 
horses saddled and bridled, some bearing 
dumb-jockeys, all getting accustomed to 
their work. Now a young ’un refuses to 
start and jibs persistently. It is no use 
to hit him and frighten him. Very 
patiently his rider treats him, never 
using whip or spur, and soon he starts 
jogging along the road and all is well. 


A YOUNG HORSE BEING TRAINED FOR THE WAR 


Another important work that is being 
carried on is the training of young horses 
for the war. Here private enterprise and 
patriotism have stepped in to assist the 


Army authorities. A gentleman who 
kept a large stable, most of the horses 
from which have been commandeered, 
has given his services and brought his 
grooms with him to teach the youngsters 
the duties of a charger and to school 
them for warfare. They are very raw 
and troublesome at first, and require 
much patience. But some of them take 
to work as readily as ducks to water, and 


Too much credit cannot be bestowed on 
the gentleman who has undertaken this 
patriotic work. He lives hard and 
laborious days, has given up his home, 
lodges in a bailiff’s house, and devotes 
himself to the task of training these 
young horses for the war. They may be 
needed yet for the final ride into 
Berlin. 

Amongst the mass of horses gathered 
together in a Remount Depot there are 
always some which need the care and 
skill of the veterinary surgeons. Our 
Army vet. has gone to the front, and is 
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attending to the needs of those engaged 
in active service. We have, however, 
two skilled civilians and a quarter-master 
sergeant, and what they do not know 
about a horse’s ailments is not knowledge. 
In the illustration we see them briefly 
engaged in doctoring an “ out-patient,”’ 
the Major’s dog whose foot is giving 
trouble, ere they turn to their regular 
morning’s work. All those that have 


IN HOSPITAL. 


been admitted have been passed as 
sound, but horses are “ kittle-cattle”’ 
sometimes. They will catch colds 
like humans, and kick each other 
occasionally, or go lame for some 
mysterious reason. One horse went com- 
pletely ‘‘ out of its mind”’ and tried to 
“savage’”’ a lady, stoutly resisted the 
attempts of a dozen grooms who strove 
to bring it to reason, and finally had to 
be shot. 

All the work at the Depdt goes on 
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quietly, methodically, and with precision. 
You hear a tramping along the road. 
Two or three hundred horses are arriving 
from Wales or the west country or far off 
Yorkshire. At midnight or during the 
early hours a cavalcade passes in the 
opposite direction to the railway station, 
chargers, or transport animals, on their 
way to France, all shod and ready for the 
fray, and ridden by strong, active grooms 


OUT PATIENT”’ 


who never tire or grumble or complain. 
Boxing two hundred horses at three 
o’clock in the morning in the pouring 
rain is not the most cheery occupation. 
But it is all for the good of England and 
to smash the Germans, and what does 


a man want more? The credit for 
the smooth-working of this admirable 
machine is mainly due to its admirable 
head and organiser, the officer in charge, 
who carries a burden of responsibility 
that none would envy and few could 
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HUNTING AND THE WAR 


bear. He keeps his men cheerful and 


good tempered, provides for their cater- 
ing, gets the horses and sends them out 
wherever they are wanted; and when 
you meet and talk with him, he might 
not have a care. 

When you read of the gallant feats of 
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our English cavalry, of the fearless rides 
and brilliant charges that will go down 
into history and preserve the fame of 
English horsemen, you will think of the 
quiet, unobtrusive work that goes on in 
our Remount Depot that makes such 
deeds and triumphs possible. 


TWO USEFUL MOUNTS 
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PREPARING TO ADVANCE 


Cyclists are able to bring a greater force into action than cavalry, because they do not have to detail the Nos. 3 as horse 
holders. It will be seen that one motor cyclist has been left in charge of the machines of a whole company. The men in advance 
are drawn up in their sections prepared to advance in skirmishing order under cover of the gorse. 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


THE VALUE OF CYCLISTS IN WAR 


BY F. A. M. WEBSTER 


Late of the Cyclist Section, 2nd (Herts) V.B. Beds Regiment. 
Author of “Britain in Arms,” From‘ Reveille to Lights Out.” &c. 


In 1888 the first cycle corps was raised 
with the sanction of the War Office, my 
friend Sir Francis Vane of Hutton being 
one of the prime movers and afterwards 
commanding the corps, which was known 
as the 26th Middlesex (Cyclist) Volunteer 
Rifle Corps, and is now the ever famous 
25th (Cyclist) Battalion, County of 
London Regiment, since the formation 
of which various other corps and units 
have sprung up. 

From 1888 up to the outbreak of the 
present war the military cyclist has 
never had an opportunity of proving his 
utility in actual warfare, for although a 
composite company proceeded to South 


Africa in 1900 with the City Imperial 
Volunteers, the nature of the country 
in which the actions were fought was 
unfavourable to cyclists, and they never 
really had a chance to do themselves 
justice although they performed much 
useful work as despatch riders, when the 
roads were suitable. 

In this present tremendous struggle 
great things are expected of the cyclists. 
Already they have done and are still doing 
great things in this country, but it is in 
France, Belgium, and Germany that their 
real laurels will be won, the countries 
mentioned supply ideal conditions for 
cyclists in action. The roads are 
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good, and in many cases not so far 
separated as to prevent columns of 
cyclists deploying to right and left from 
the heads of the columns and yet keeping 
in touch with their machines left upon 
the roads. 

Moreover, they will be absolutely in- 
valuable to a commander with so greatly 
extended a battle line to whom it is of 
the utmost importance to have mobile 
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cavalryman is absolutely left ; there is 
also this to be considered: when cavalry 
go into action dismounted, say to 
reinforce the firing line, one out of every 
three has got to remain behind to look 
after the horses. 

With the cyclist coming into action 
it is very different; each man as he comes 
up puts his machine into the nearest 
ditch or behind a heap of stones, throws 


WAITING FOR ORDERS 


Yorkshire cyctists on the line ef march waiting for orders. 


It will be seen that all the men carry signalling flags, and that one 


is studying a map of the route. Nearly every cyclist is an expert “ flag-wagger ” and map reader. Two methods of attaching 


the rifle to the machine are shown in this illustration. 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


riflemen who can be moved with the 
utmost rapidity, with their machine guns, 
from point to point as necessity may 
arise. 

It may be argued that cavalry can go 
where the cyclist cannot, and with 
nearly the same rapidity. True! but 
the cavalryman has his horse to consider, 
and if this be killed or the number 3 who 
holds the horses is put out of action so 
that his charges gallop away, then the 


himself down on his stomach, and opens ' 
fire, being, however, careful when throw- 
ing down his bicycle to see that it is in 
a position readily accessible if it is needed 
for him to advance or retire rapidly. 
There is no doubt that the rdle of the 

military cyclist in the scheme of Home 
Defence is to patrol and guard the coast, 
to give warning of the approach of 
foreign shipping and to resist, delay, and 
harass the landing of a hostile force 
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until such time as our less mobile arms 
can be brought into action. 

The beauty of this scheme is that it 
needs a comparatively small number of 
troops to guard the coast, while a whole 
division may be kept in support some 
miles back, well out of the range of the 
big guns aboard the hostile battleships 
acting as transport escort, and yet near 
enough to be rushed up by train and motor 
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Shortly after the outbreak of the Boer 
War the War Office decided to “ test” 
the cyclists to see what they really could 
do. First permission was given to all 
volunteer battalions to raise cyclist 
companies, and later in the year the 
combined cyclist sections of the Home 
Districts went on manceuvres under 
Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.B. 

I was at Aldershot (Rushmore Bottom 


GUARDING THE CONVOY 


The transport of the Army moving along the roads with a cyclist section acting as Baggage Guard to the convoy. 
Photograph by World’s Graphic Press Ltd. 


transport to any threatened point to play 
its part in repelling all attempts to land. 
Added to this, cyclists can patrol more 
rapidly, more silently, and with less 
fatigue than can cavalry. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
disparage the cavalry, of whom I am a 
great admirer, nor to suggest that cyclists 
will ever take their place, but I certainly 
do think that cavalry are much more 
effective when working in conjunction 
with cyclists. 


No. 2) at the time of the “test 
manceuvres,” and I don’t think I am 
ever likely to forget it. We rode and 
fought day in day out, the dust 
stood up in a solid pillar over the long 
columns of cyclists, and as Kipling puts 
it: “the ’eat would make your bloomin- 
eyebrows crawl;” but the culminating 
point came when we were paraded one 
night at twelve-thirty, and taken in 
column of route over the Hog’s Back 
and miles away, till finally we halted in the 
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neighbourhood of Reading and _ had 
breakfast—two biscuits and a lump 
of cheese. Then we rode _ back, and 
arriving close to camp in mid-morning 
began to look forward to a long lazy day; 
but not a bit of it, we went straight on 
to the Long Valley to take part in a field 
day, which lasted until five in the 
evening; we returned to camp at 
six o'clock having been on the go for 
practically eighteen hours, a part of it 


complete cyclist battalions have been 
enlisted during the last few years, 
notably the Huntingdonshire Cyclist 
Battalion. Certain of these cyclist 
battalions have their own machine gun 
sections, which are invaluable, as will be 
shown later. The 26th Middlesex V.R.C. 
was the first corps to introduce the 
machine gun into cyclist warfare. Their 
particular gun was a Colt, mounted on 
two cycle wheels abreast, and supplying 


UNDER COVER 


Lying well up under cover of a hedge the 5th East Yorks are carefully observing the movements o1 the enemy. The road 
which is seen on the right of the picture provides for their retirement if suddenly surprised. Should the enemy come within 
range of their rifles a sharp fire will cause them to deploy, but the cyclists will be well away before he can attack them. 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


in great heat ; and yet not a man dropped 
out. I should hesitate to say how many 
miles had been covered, but the distance 
was very considerable. 

Shortly after these manceuvres per- 
mission was given by the War Office for 
eight companies of cyclists to be raised 
for service in South Africa. 

In 1908 the Territorial Force came into 
being, and the ‘“‘powers that be’’ woke up 
to the fact that cyclists would prove of 
the very greatest value in coast defence in 
the event of war breaking out, wherefore 


a cycle seat on the trail from which the 
No. 1 fires the gun when in action. 
When on the move the gun is drawn by 
two or more cyclists whose machines are 
coupled together with bamboo rods 
tandem fashion. 

It has been mentioned already that 
the chief asset of the military cyclist is 
his mobility. Imagine then the greatly 
enhanced value of a cyclist battalion 
with a section of these Colt guns which 
have. a very high rate of fire, and travel 
at the same pace as cyclists on the 
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march, indeed the 26th Middlesex, used 
sometimes to couple up three men to the 
gun and average fourteen miles an hour 
even on fairly protracted marches. 

Another point—these guns are so light 
that they can readily be lifted over a six 
foot wall bythe team of four men, or to 
cover a _ position when firing from 
behind a high obstacle can be mounted 
on the stacked cycles of the team. 

I don’t think one is giving away any 
State secrets in saying that almost 
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cyclists who are attached to the various 
battalions. 

In coast defence cyclists are primarily 
to act as patrols, where by reason of their 
silence and mobility they can cover large 
tracts of country unobserved. The motor 
cyclists are generally kept back at the 
cyclist base, whence they are ready 
to dash away to the divisional head- 
quarters at a moment’s notice with 
despatches brought in from the advanced 
post by cyclist riders. 


SCOUTING 
An infantry patrol covering the advance of a cyclist scout who is bending low over his handlebars taking advantage of the 


cover afforded by the hedge which conceals him from the enemy in the fields on the left. 


It will be noticed that the kit is 


carried rolled in the blankets and waterproof sheet on the back carrier of the machine. 
Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


directly the present war broke out several 
cyclist battalions were rushed to the coats 
to guard and patrol the districts to which 
they were allotted. For some years past 
the cyclists have been kept for this special 
purpose, and have so far as possible been 
trained in the area they would be called 
upon to defend in war time. 

It must be clearly understood from the 
first that military cyclists are not used 
as despatch riders except in exceptional 
cases, that being the duty of the motor 


The following sketch will help the 
reader to understand how the cyclists 
play their part in repelling the invader, 
on a coast at almost any point on which 
a landing could be effected. 

“A” is a medium-sized village capable 
of billeting 1,500 men, within ten miles 
of the coast village ‘““C” which has a 
harbour in which gun boats are stationed 
and from which sea patrols are sent out. 
It will be seen that this village and 
harbour are overshadowed by three 
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ranges of hills, from which batteries of 
guns can afford protection to shipping ; 
but the conformation of the land is such 
that they cannot command a wide sea 
frontage. 

At “B” a signal station would be 
established to communicate with “A.” 

All roads between “‘A”’ and the coast 
are patrolled by cyclists sent out in 
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points at which landings are likely to. 
be attempted. Machine guns being 
essentially weapons of surprise and 
opportunity, with marvellous fire con- 
centration, will be of the utmost value 
in opposing landings, if the positions are 
well chosen ; moreover, the range will be 
quickly found as the strike of the bullets. 
on water is easily observed. 
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detached posts from the battalion 
stationed at “A.” The detached posts 
are located as marked thus §. The 
officers in command of these posts send 
out their patrols in pairs, one to observe 
and one to return with messages; they 
also will select and prepare concealed 
positions for the machine guns of the 
infantry, and for their own guns at all 


When the enemy’s shipping is sighted, 
a message is immediately sent in to the 
nearest detached post, to each such post. 
a motor cyclist is attached who is at 
once sent back to ‘“‘A’’ with the news, 
which is also sent to the signal station 
“B,” whence it is signalled all round 
by heliograph, flag, or whatever method, 
may be desirable. 
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News having reached the battalion 
commander at “A,” he immediately 
despatches it to the divisional 
commander at “ X,” and himself moves 
forward with his battalion to the 
threatened point, where he harasses and 
delays the disembarkation of the enemy 
until the divisional troops (horse, foot, 
and guns) can be rushed up from the 
base camp at “X”’ by railway and motor 
lorries or busses. 
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Continent ; and here it may be said that 
in this campaign the cyclist will get his 
first real chance to prove his worth, for he 
will have roads to work upon. Although 
they will not be too good after the siege 
trains of the retreating German army 
and the horses of the pursuing cavalry 
of the Allies have cut them up in the wet, 
still I have known a cyclist section to 
proceed over ploughed fields at a good 
round pace when necessity arose. 


ON THE MARCH 


When on the march the men of the 25th County of London Cyclists can “ tool ’’ their gun along at a steady ten or twelve 
miles an hour. The reader can see for himself how the machines are coupled up and the gun attached to the “* wheel ”’ rider’s 


bicycle. 


Photograph by Central News. 


Before passing on to another phase of 
the cyclists’ utility it may be as well to 
point out that the look-out stations from 
which observations are made usually 
consist of a non-commissioned officer and 
six men, kept in touch with head- 
quarters by telegraph and telephone. 

Having now dealt fully with the duty 
of the cyclist in Home defence, let us 
see what purpose he serves when 
operating with the great armies at 
present engaged in warfare on the 


One thing must be borne in mind: the 
tactics and strategy of cyclists in action 
are to a large extent governed by the 
weather and the state of the roads, 
which affect their mobility, and the 
topographical features of the country 
in which they are operating. 

To be really effective they must also 
attain to a high standard of efficiency 
as infantrymen, in order that they may 
worthily take their place in the firing line. 

In Continental countries when good 
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roads and hard field paths are available 
cyclists can be used to reinforce the battle 
front at any point where an added 
volume of fire is required, they can also 
be used for surprise attacks on the heads 
of columns on the march, and can be away 
again directly the enemy has extended 
his front, thus delaying and harassing his 
advance until our own infantry can take 
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deceive their foes as to the strength 
of the attack. 

The cavalry are not infrequently 
spoken of as the “‘ eyes and ears of the 
army,” it would not therefore seem 
unfair to quote Captain Trapman’s 
axiom that cyclists are the “ legs of the 
army,” for a company of cyclists will 
cover a distance of sixty or even seventy 


ACTION FRONT 


The 25th County of London Cyclists are shewn unlimbering the gun preparatory to opening a devastating fire on the enemy. 
These guns discharge upwards of 450 rounds a minute, and are particularly valuable in bringing a rapid and concentrated fire 


to bear at a moment’s notice. 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


Again, they 


up a favourable position. 
may be employed to turn the enemy’s 
flank or even take him in rear with 
heavy rifle and machine gun fire, and 
thus force him to detach a large body of 
men to meet their surprise attack, and 


allow our own troops to _ deliver 
demoralising frontal bayonet charges. 
It also follows that troops which can 
come quickly into action, develop a 
powerful enveloping fire at once and 
then move off to a fresh position, must 


miles at an average speed of ten miles 
an hour, and still be fit for action at the 
end of the march. Moreover, the eight 
companies of cyclists can carry 256,000 
rounds of ammunition, whereas an entire 
cavalry division of 2,400 men are only 
able to carry 72,000 cartridges. 

It is, of course, admitted that cavalry 
are less liable to attack by surprise owing 
to their ability to travel ‘cross-country 
at will, but as already pointed out, 
cyclists can also take to the fields if hard 
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pressed. The fact, however, remains that 
‘this arm of the service must almost in- 
variably be used to supplement the 
‘operations of cavalry or infantry and not 
‘as a separate unit. 

When a cavalry screen has_ been 
thrown out, the sphere of operations for 
the cyclist will be between the protecting 
‘screen and the main body. 

At night cyclists are freely used for 
taking up strategic points, as they can, by 
reason of their silent transit, be pushed 
forward or sent to the flanks to prolong 
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by reason of their horses being killed. 

When acting in conjunction with 
cavalry, cyclists are employed as a 
fighting force purely and simply, and 
do not carry despatches except under 
very exceptional circumstances, this 
work is done by the motor cyclists 
attached to each cyclist battalion, or by 
cavalry themselves as a general rule. 
Their work is to aid the cavalry in 
reconnaisance by individual scouting 
occasionally, but principally by establish- 
ing strong posts to which the cavalry 
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FRENCH ARMY CYCLISTS 


Our allies are not at all behindhand in recognising the value of a mobile unit, and are a step ahead of us in that they 
‘have special collapsible bicycles which are folded and packed on the soldier’s back when proceeding across country. 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


‘a line of battle with little chance of 
detection by the enemy. 

Comparing their relative value to that 
of cavalry, it may be pointed out that 
they bring greater force to bear, in that 
their machines can be left at any suitable 
point without depleting their number by 
having to detail the Nos. 3 as horse 
holders, and their means of advance or 
retreat are always sure, for they will 
not suffer casualties as cavalry may do 


scouts spread out over the country may 
bring in information to be passed on to 
the main body. They also take over the 
cavalry duties while the horsemen are 
resting or watering their mounts, 

After the scouts have ridden all over 
the country and selected the strategic 
position, the cyclists and the galloping 
guns (Royal Horse Artillery), which 
always accompany a cavalry brigade 
or division, are sent forward to hold 
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them until reinforced by the more 
slowly moving arms of the service ; but 
perhaps the most important part played 
in the rapidly moving events which lead 
up to a cavalry fight is the detailing of 
cyclists to enfilade the enemy and thus 
cause him to lay himself open to a 
shattering charge by the horsemen. 
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rest, and are better than cavalry, at any 
rate when moving on the road, for they 
can easily assimilate their pace to that 
of the gun teams, and the commander 
has not the anxiety of providing fodder 
for the mounts of the escort. 

A new duty has fallen to their lot in 
this present war, for they now act as 
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BELGIAN CYCLISTS 


This picture was taken recently on the outskirts of Ghent of a Belgian cyclist patrol advancing to reconnoitre the German 
position. The cyclists proper are carrying their rifles in the orthodox manner, #.¢., attached to the frame of the bicycle by clips, 
but three infantrymen, with rifles slung over their backs, have evidently been detailed to accompany them. 


Photograph by Newspaper Illustrations Ltd. 


Their duties when operating with 
cavalry may be briefly summed up by 
saying they should work in exactly the 
same way as infantry but with this 
advantage, that their great mobility 
places them always at the disposal of 
the cavalry commander. 

Upon occasion the artillery are glad 
to avail themselves of their services as 
escorts to the guns, to which they afford 
protection both on the move and at 


escort to and provide moving bases for 
aeroplanes in the field, thus allowing 
the aerial scouts to descend, make their 
reports, take in fresh supplies of petrol, 
and be up into the air again with the 
least possible loss of time. 

As a general principle it may be said 
that cyclists are only employed with 
infantry when no proper body of cavalry 
is available. In this case they must fulfil 
the functions of the horsemen in 
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reconnaisance and protection, they will 
also have to drive in the enemy’s pickets 
and scouting parties and secure tactical 
positions through which the infantry 
must pass, they must also furnish the 
standing patrols to watch the vulnerable 
approaches to the camp by day and 
night, and be ready to reinforce the 
outpost line at a moment’s notice at any 
threatened point. 

There is just this difference in the 
tactics of infantry and cyclists which it 
is of interest to note: when in action the 
former always endeavour to work up 
an overpowering volume of fire gradually, 
but cyclists are always expected to 
develop their maximum rate of fire at 
once. 

In attack, no matter with what arm 
of the service they are co-operating, 
cyclists are generally placed on the flanks 
where they can rapidly carry out 
enveloping movements, and they always 
work for surprise, rather like the light 
man in a street fight, who depends on 
his agility to hop in and land his heavy 
opponent a blow and then hop out of 
reach again before the other can retaliate. 

Perhaps the most important role of 
the cyclist is in defence, and here it may 
be said that their best means of defence 
is in attack, falling suddenly upon the 
enemy advancing in column, when a 
few sections will damage and delay him 
and other sections may come quickly 
into action, to deceive him as to the 
numbers of the force against him. 
Directly he has got his infantry and 
guns in proper position for attack or 
defence, the cyclists mount and ride 
away, repeating the attack directly the 
enemy has reformed to continue his 
advance. 

The cyclists can also do great harm, 
and materially delay the enemy’s 
advance, by laying waste the country 
through which he must pass, blocking 
roads, destroying all communications, 
such as telephone and telegraph lines, 
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blowing up bridges, tearing up the 
permanent way on railways, and finally 
destroying water towers, and gas works ; 
from which it will be seen that the 
cyclists are expected to have at least 
rudimentary knowledge of engineering. 

It must be remembered that the 
general employing cyclists or horses on 
the military chess board is playing for 
high stakes. If the move comes off he has 
attained a result with a tenth of the 
number of men he would have required 
if using cavalry or infantry; if on the 
other hand the cyclists fail to accomplish 
their task and are cut up or captured, 
he still has the other arms on which to 
fall back. 

Yet one more phase in their sphere of 
utility: cyclists may advantageously be 
employed for attacks on an army’s line 
of communication and transport with 
every chance of doing incalculable 
damage. 

The machines should be strong, fairly 
heavy, and of a medium gear. The rifle 
is held ina clip attached to the right side 
of the back stay, and the fore part rests 
on the rolled cape which is strapped to 
the handle bars. The waterproof sheet 
is placed on the front carrier, and the 
kit bag on the back carrier. On his 
body the cyclist has belt, bandoleer 
bayonet, entrenching tool, haversack, 
and water bottle, with the first field 
dressing (Medical) sewn in his coat. 

It is a great pity that our cyclists are 
not provided with the revolver, a weapon 
which would be of the utmost value to 
them, and would often secure them from 
capture by surprise when moving along 
the roads. 

Altogether they are a most useful 
arm of the service and one which will 
be more fully appreciated after the 
present campaign than it was in the 

ast. 

The Cyclists of the French Army are 
equipped with a collapsable bicycle 
which folds up and is carried on the back. 


SPORT AND WAR 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


Sport has been defined as the skilled 
exertion of physical power for no 


utilitarian purpose, involving the idea 


of competition: competition being with 
man, either directly or indirectly, or 
with Nature, animate or inanimate, or 
with both man and Nature. 

Putting on one side the fact that this 
definition was cleverly evolved to be 
entirely comprehensive of all that might 
be regarded as sport, and so far as 
possible rigidly exclusive of all that 
should not, it is evident that the 
application to war of its. general idea 
is so legitimate that the subsequent 
corollary that sport is the modern 
substitute for war follows as a matter 
of course. Indeed, what war is to the 
savage or semi-civilised, sport is to the 
civilised, but possessing most of the 
advantages of war with fewer of its 
disadvantages and less demoralising in 
victory and in defeat. The thwarted 
instinct for physical toil which is 
imposed by city offices and _ other 
sedentary occupation finds its outlet in 
competition; man against man, man 
against man and Nature, in peace then 
as in war. 


Such somewhat platitudinous moralis- 
ing is all very well in the days of piping 
peace; it forms a convenient little 
argument when the oft-repeated dis- 
cussion comes up whether games are 
overdone in the modern curriculum. 
But when war itself, instead of being a 
remote possibility becomes a dreadful 
accomplished fact, it is worth while to 
look at the connection a little more closely 
and to consider a few practical details 
which suggest themselves in _ this 
relationship. 

In the first place it occurs to the 
writer that the pages of this Magazine 
are singularly appropriate for a subject 
of this nature. It has been the fashion 
during the last decade, and particularly 
during the last four or five years, to 
lament our alleged inferiority and to 
protest about British decadence, the 
most objective evidence of which has 
been our defeats in practically every 
branch of sport. Human nature is so 
constituted that there appears to exist a 
curiously morbid satisfaction in believing 
and in wishing to believe the worst ; 
and so much has this been the case in 
the question under consideration that 
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practically no other columns in the 
world of literature have extended their 
hospitality to enable the other side to 
be heard. 


Yet already from this war one lesson 
has been thoroughly learned. Has not 
other side ”’ been gloriously vindi- 
cated; would it have been possible 
more emphatically to have demonstrated 
the fallacy in the superficial arguments 
of the shouters about degeneracy ? They 
had asserted that because the best 
half-miler in the world was a German 
and the best three-miler a Finn, the 
best sprinter an American, and the best 
javelin-thrower a Swede, the _ best 
standing long-jumper a Greek, and the 
best heavy-weight boxer a Frenchman, 
therefore, Great Britain was played out. 
Nobody would seriously expect Great 
Britain to tackle the military strength 
of the whole world, yet it is just as 
unreasonable in modern times to expect 
her to beat the whole of the athletic 
world. Thank goodness, we shall hear 
no more about British decadence. 


A recent communication from the 
pen of an eminent physician deals with 
the physical inferiority of the modern 
athlete. So far as I can gather the 
burden of his complaint is that athletic 
contests, whilst in themselves no true 
criterion of general fitness, are actually 
inimical to the well-being of a nation, 
constituting as it were a false sense of 
security. And as a substitute he would 
recommend gymnastics, drill, and all 
the various machinery of what is known 
as physical culture. 


There is no doubt a good deal in this 
question and it is hardly possible to 
quote any authoritative opinion upon 
what must be largely a matter of taste. 
Up toacertain point the objection is valid. 
It is a common enough misconception 
that an athlete is strong ; in the original 
sense of athletics he may have been, but 
the modern youth who is good at games 
or who can run, jump, or even row 
superlatively well may be very far from 
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strong when considered dynamometri- 
cally, and even delicate when measured 
by medical standards. For athletic 
ability is something sui generis. One 
man is an athlete and another a duffer, 
one an oarsman and another a runner, 
one a sprinter and another a stayer, 
simply because he is and for no better 
analysable nor demonstrable reason. It 
is a matter of common experience how 
a weedy youth, “a bag of bones,” may 
be capable of feats of extreme endurance, 
whilst another, a sort of pocket 
Hercules, may be quite unable to use 
his big muscles athletically through 
lacking that peculiar quality, the spark, 
so to speak, to fire the petrol. But 
before contrasting the advantages of 
athletics and physical culture for the 
purposes of development, it will be as 
well to consider the special require- 
ments of the well-trained soldier. 

And first of all it is worth while 
reflecting that to call a man “ fit” is 
to make use of a convenient term which 
one is not justified in employing without 
qualification. A man is fit only when 
he is perfectly adapted to his particular 
environment whatever that may be. 
Thus he may be fit to run a record 
quarter-mile, yet not fit to attempt a 
channel swim ; fit to endure the mental 
and physical trials of a London 
professional life, yet not fit to undertake 
a mountain climb of some hours’ 
duration ; fit to row from Putney to 
Mortlake, yet not fit for a Polar 
expedition: and obviously the con- 
verse in all holds good. 

Now when a man goes into training 
for some special purpose, he takes that 
course which is adapted to put his body 
under the influence of all the agents 
which promote its health and strength, 
and which will, moreover, enable it to 
meet extraordinary and _ exceptional 
demands upon its energies. And any 
system of training must therefore bear 
in mind the nature of such exceptional 
demands. 

A man for active service in the field 
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must be prepared for a large variety of 
physical strains and inconveniences 
which cannot be included under any one 
category. He may be required to march 
twenty miles or more a day under 
the worst possible conditions, or on 
occasion to traverse the best part of a 
mile at the double, still in full marching 
kit. Not only must his diet consist 
of comparatively coarse if wholesome 
comestibles, but his meal times must be 
uncomfortably irregular, to say the 
least of it. He may be exposed to cold 
and rain for indefinite periods, compelled 
to sleep in the open air, and may be 
deprived of the luxury of a change of 
clothes for days at atime. And, moreover, 
his nervous system will be in a state of 
perpetual tension and exposed to a 
never-ending succession of the rudest 
shocks. 

It is self-evident that no system of 
training could include appropriate 
exercises and restrictions which would 
inure him to every one of these possi- 


bilities or rather probabilities, nor would 


such a scheme of “training” be 
desirable or commendable. A man 
might just as well cut himself with 
knives at intervals to accustom his 
tissues to the experiences of a surgical 
operation. 

The hunter, the settler, the big-game 
shooter, who for long periods reproduces 
to a very considerable extent the sort 
of hardships which the soldier necessarily 
encounters, would be the ideal material 
from which to manufacture the 
campaigner; but his is an exceptional 
case, and in its absence one would 
naturally select something which will 
make the subject generally strong—a 
condition which will satisfy any special 
circumstance. 

Now the argument against athletics 
and games is that there is an appli- 
cation only to special parts of the body, 
and that general development is not 
considered. As a contrast, a scheme of 
physical culture which embraces a very 
large number of movements to employ 
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at some time or other all or the great 
majority of the muscles is vastly to be 
preferred. 

But this prejudice that the movements 
in athletics are so very special is largely 
exaggerated. So impressed are _ its 
exponents by such possibilities that I 
have even heard it asserted that one 
could pick out the oarsmen who had 
rowed on stroke side, from those who had 
occupied the bow side thwarts, from 
the asymmetry which rowing induces ! 
Such arguments have not taken into 
account the remarkable complexity of 
the movements which almost any 
athletic feat involves, a point of view 
which is well endorsed by the all-round 
excellent development of a really first- 
class athlete and the deficiencies of parts 
which superficially appear to have no 
connection with the feat (e.g., the arms 
in the runner) in inferior performers. 

Whereas the development which is 
brought about by physical culture is in 
an entirely different category. Muscu- 
lature is built up by movements of a 
ponderous, purposeless nature, for such 
movements are the shadow of exercise 
of which athletics and games are the 
very substance. Nor can there be any 
guarantee by such a system that a more 
general strength can be attained than 
by playing games or in athletic exercises. 
A very shrewd physician once expressed 
to me the opinion that if two absolutely 
identical boys could be secured and 
control experiments instituted, one of us 
to employ a form of training by artificial 
exercises, the other to permit his boy 
to take regular exercise in the form of 
brisk country walks, that at the end of 
say six or nine months the advantage of 
development would not by any means be 
with the boy who had been specially 
trained. 

The strength of a chain is the strength 
of the weakest link, and from the point 
of view of fitness it would be better to 
be uniformly weak than to be very 
strong at certain points and weak at 
others. Here then is a decided advantage 
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to the athlete. His very efforts consti- 
tute a “try out,” as our trans-Atlantic 
friends put it, his vitally weak spot will 
be laid bare at once. On the other hand, 
gymnastics and similar exercises are 
often administered indiscriminately with- 
out direction, weak and strong all doing 
the same thing, often tricks which have 
nothing but danger to recommend them. 

But now I come to what is with more 
reason regarded as a_ decided dis- 
advantage of athletics in the special 
case under consideration, the making of 
a soldier. And in this connection I 
refer to those who take part in strenuous 
athletics rather than to the ordinary 
devotees of open-air sports. There is 
unfortunately another factor in warfare 
which demands urgent consideration ; 
in most campaigns the microbe slays 
more than the steel. The athlete who 
tends to be rather on the fine side is not 
in the best condition to resist the 
ravages of an acute infection however 
fit he may be to withstand the extreme 
of purely physical fatigue, for the exist- 
ence of a reasonable quantity of fat, the 
elimination of which is a fundamental 
feature of athletic training, is a veritable 
safeguard against the intrusion of the 
bacilli of most diseases. 

Nevertheless on the whole I do not 
think the case against athletics has been 
made out. Physical culture is not to be 
despised, but only if no other means of 
active exercise is available. Even as a 
supplement the athlete as a rule will 
never tolerate this forced form of 
exercises which are not merely useless 
but actually detrimental to athletic 
excellence. They make a man muscu- 
larly self-conscious and break up that 
delicate co-ordination which so 
essential for the performance of lithe 
graceful accurate movements. 

Finally, there are very special features 
which make the athlete particularly 
suitable for military purposes. He is 
educated to self-denial and to self- 
restraint, to exercise unselfishness and 
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to play for his side ; he learns the value 
of discipline and of obedience. He has 
a nervous system whose latent period 
has been trained so thai his response to 
commands is not unnecessarily delayed 
and emergencies are more quickly 
realised. He is on the whole accustomed 
to abstemiousness in the matter of food, 
alcohol, and tobacco. He has a heart, 
lungs, and blood vessels educated to 
extreme strain and muscles which can 
recover quickly from an unusually severe 
or unaccustomed activity. And above 
all, the average athlete has pluck. Mere 
tape or weighing machine cannot measure 
or indicate this. The men who can 
run and row are the men who can 
resolutely keep on. It is fundamentally a 
question of the willingness of the 
individual not to give in, not to yield to 
the impulses calling him to stop. 

A friend, a Cambridge rowing Blue, 
who served through the South African 
War, assured me that the memory of 
much “tedious repetition in the cold 
and in the rain,” of discipline and even 
of suffering which every rowing man 
encounters, served often to encourage 
him during the hardships of fatigue and 
hunger in more seriou: circumstances. 
When Kipling in his immortal “If” 
speaks about filling the unforgiving 
minute with sixty seconds’ worth of 
distance run, he is not, apparently, 
referring to athletics but speaking 
figuratively ; nevertheless to apply his 
words literally to the runner is not 
without point. 

Whether or no Wellington ever uttered 
the classic words attributed to him 
about Waterloo and Eton is of no 
consequence, the spirit of the words 
rings true enough. For the young man 
who can keep on running when there 
is nothing left in him but the will to go 
on, or who can pull together a beaten 
eight and carry them first past the post, 
he is the type to lead a forlorn-hope 
when he knows that the breach is mined 
in a dozen places. 
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Motor-cars filled with khaki-clad 
occupants and _ Belleville-Montmartre 
motor-’buses “ full up ”’ with our French 
allies may have been seen in the early 


stages of the war hurtling over the 
straight roads of France towards the 
frontiers ; but we may be assured that 
by now war by parcels delivery van and 
marches by motor will have been super- 


seded by other methods, and that 
“ flying ”’ columns will no longer rely on 
petrol for their motive power. 

When the war of 1870 broke out, the 
German boast with regard to their 
opponents was to the effect that the 
Teutonic hosts would march the French 
off their feet ; in the event of the same 
belief being held to-day disappointment 
is likely to follow, for apart from 
artificial means of transport the Allies 
have clearly indicated that so far as 
they are concerned route marching is by 
no means a lost art. 

Apropos of the mobility of the British 
soldier, one of the most satisfactory 
testimonials it ever received was forth- 
coming at the time of the South African 
War from a source from which compli- 
ments did not at that time usually 
emanate, namely, the Paris Temps, 
at that period a journal with a distinct 
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bias towards our opponents. Early in 
the last year of the century it was 
written in that paper, “‘ England may be 
proud of the strategy of her two generals, 
Lord Roberts and Kitchener, of the 
indefatigable boldness of French, who, 
with his cavalry, does 100 miles in 
ninety-six hours, and seems to be every- 
where at once; of the valour of her 
troops; and lastly of herself, as she 
has known, with patience and calmness 
after defeat, how to wait for the hour 
of success.” 

Those enthusiasts who pay more than 
a passing attention to matters dealing 
with pedestrianism, and recall such feats 
as those credited in 1911 to the brothers 
A’ Court Smith, who followed up a walk 
round the Isle of Wight, sixty-five miles 
in eighteen hours, by a stroll to London 
from Portsmouth, 71 miles in twenty- 
two hours, and that of the late Colonel 
William James Anderson, who died etat 
81 in 1912, who once circumambulated 
the Isle of Man, 78 miles, in twenty 
hours, may marvel that a march of 100 
miles in four days should be looked upon 
as remarkable; therefore, it cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that feats of 
pedestrianism by individuals under 
ordinary athletic conditions must on no 
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account be regarded marching 
standards for an army, especially one 
engaged on active service. 

The feat performed by _ the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Expedi- 
tionary Force now in France that excited 
the laudatory notice of the Temps in 
1900 occurred in the process of the relief 
of Kimberley, and was accomplished by 
some eight to ten thousand men, chiefly 
cavalry, who drove the enemy before 
them through the Orange Free States 
as they advanced. This was by no means 
the only feat of marching that excited 
the admiration of military critics, 
including the hero of the famous march 
to Kandahar himself, Lord Roberts, 
who on the arrival of the C.I.V.’s at 
Pretoria after their record-breaking 
march from Springfontein of 523 miles 
in fifty-one days gross and forty march- 
ing days, left the saluting base and rode 
in at their head. 

The Kabul to Kandahar march that 
earned Lord—then Sir Frederick— 
Roberts undying fame, was a veritable 
race against time, the citadel of Kandahar 
being held by a comparatively small force 
of British soldiers who were opposed by 
Ayoob Khan with at least three times as 
many men. Starting with his army of 
10,000 men on August 9th, 1880, with a 
thermometer averaging eighty - eight 
degrees in the shade, General Roberts 
covered upwards of 300 miles of terrible 
country at an average pace of practically 
fifteen miles a day, and at the end utterly 
defeated the enemy, who were paralysed 
by the rapidity of his movements. 

Fifteen miles a day, or two miles more 
than the C.I.V.’s averaged, is a remark- 
able feat for an army to average in time 
of war, but it was easily left behind by 
single columns and regiments for short 
bursts during the South African 
campaign. Thus, early in December, 
1901, the Royal Scots Fusiliers marched 
25 miles in twenty-four hours (a feat 
equalled by the first Devonshire Regiment 
and tre Ist. Grenadier Guards during 
the grand Autumn maneceuvres of 1909.) 
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Earlier in the year Colonel de Lisle’s 
column covered seventy-two miles in 
Cape Colony in forty-eight hours—a 
precursor of the wonderful feats of 
endurance accomplished by the columns 
under the command of General Walter 
Kitchener, when in the last big drive 
against Delarey in March, 1902, not a 
single column marched less than seventy 
miles in twenty-four hours, while some 
companies and squadrons covered ninety. 

In the piping times of peace batteries 
of Royal Horse Artillery have marched 
from Aldershot to Woolwich, a distance 
of 483 miles, in eleven hours and returned 
to their base the following day—perhaps 
on one of those occasions when, according 
to military legends, Eastern potentates 
have been impressed at the might of 
England’s power by the simple expedient 
of hurriedly transporting troops from 
one reviewing ground to another, thereby 
doubling their powers of impression. 
This feat recalls a remarkable route march 


accomplished by a battery of the 23rd 
French Artillery Regiment in 1906 in 
the course of evolutions, conducted in 
heavy campaign order, in the Saumur 


district. On the conclusion of the 
manoeuvres, the battery, the 10th, 
without resting, limbered up and set out 
for Poitiers, its garrison town, where it 
was due the following day at 10 a.m. 
The total distance to be covered was 
fifty-two miles, the distance between 
London and Brighton, or from the G.P.O. 
to Stony Stratford, but owing to the’ 
arduous character of their work during 
the day, the battery had to call a halt 
for the night at Loudun, twenty miles 
away. The following morning the march 
was resumed at 3-45 a.m., and the 
balance of the journey, thirty-two miles, 
was accomplished in less than five hours, 
both horses and men arriving in such 
admirable condition that they were able 
to take the field at once. 

When the 3rd Battalion Scots Guards 
was stationed at Aldershot in 1903, 
about a dozen of the officers arranged 
to have a walking match from Winchester 
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to Aldershot, a distance of thirty miles. 
the start to take place at the witching 
hour of midnight from the cathedral city. 
Of those competing, Lieut. R. D. 
Fanshawe arrived at the winning post 
first, having covered the distance in two 
minutes under six hours, Lieut. Lord 
Cardross came in second twelve minutes 
later, while Lieut. Viscount Bury was 
third. On the track thirty miles has 
been covered in four and a half hours by 
an amateur pedestrian, but in view of 
the fact that the road was very heavy, 
the Guardsmen’s time was extremely 
good, and promised exceedingly well in 
the event of a forced march having to 
be made such as that which brought out 
the 5ist King’s Own South Yorkshire 
Regiment in the course of the Mutiny, 
when a forced march from Peshawar to 
Nowthera, a distance of thirty miles, 
was covered in nine and a half hours 
- actual marching time. 

On May 29th, 1904, the Parisian 
Journal the Matin, organised a great 


military walk from the Place de la 
Concorde to St. Germain and back by a 
different route, a total distance of nearly 


twenty-eight miles. Two thousand 
competitors, in teams of ten each, drawn 
from infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineer regiments turned out in semi- 
military attire, army boots, linen 
trousers, and thick cloth jackets, to 
battle with time and a temperature that 
was decidedly trying. The result of the 
encounter, apart from the victor’s time, 
(Private Girard, of the 149th Line 
Regiment covered the course in 5 hours, 
19 minutes, 48 seconds, or at an average 
speed of six miles an hour), showed that 
our Allies have among them some 
notable marchers, for eighty-five per 
cent. of those starting completed the 
course, though there was no obligation 
for them to do so. If further evidence 
were required to show that French 
soldiers have nothing to learn from the 
Germans in respect to the art of march- 
ing, it was forthcoming some little time. 
ago when a company of the 109th 
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Regiment of the Line garrisoned at the 
foot of Chateau Lambert in the Haute 
Saone (of which Vesoul is the chief town 
and Belfort in the vicinity) marched in 
full campaign kit for twenty-eight hours, 
during which time no sleep was indulged 
in, no man left behind, while sixty-three 
miles of mountainous country, including 
a climb to an altitude of 3,000 feet, was 
covered. On another occasion sixty 
men of the 47th Regiment of the Line 
when returning from camp to St. Malo 
covered sixty-two miles in thirty hours 
without a man falling out and were so 
little fatigued that the two officers 
commanding danced at the Casino on the 
evening after the march. On 
May 2nd, 1902, three French non- 
commissioned officers belonging to the 
110th regiment completed a march of 
seventy-eight miles, the equivalent of 
the distance separating London and 
Peterberough in twenty-six hours, four 
hours being spent in halts en route. 
And what of our Territorials? Will they 
be walked off their feet if called upon to 
make a special effort? The answer to 
this query can be gathered from the 
march credited to forty-seven officers 
and men of the 5th Yorkshire Territorials 
under the command of Major Mark Sykes 
early in November, 1910. Starting from 
Doncaster at 8-15 p.m. one Friday, they 
arrived at Scarborough at 4-45 p.m. the 
following Sunday, having marched 
seventy-six miles in forty-four and a half 
hours with the loss of only three men. 
Each man was in full marching order and 
carried rifle, great coat and thirty-three 
rounds of ammunition among other 
things, and yet the detachment arrived 
in such excellent fettle that a spirited 
attack concluded the march. The first 
fifty miles were covered in twenty-four 
hours, the most trying portion being the 
night march from Doncaster to Escrick, 
a village five miles south of York. No 
stimulants were allowed on the march 
with the exception of two tablespoonfuls 
of rum on leaving Malton on Sunday 
morning, and smoking was_ only 
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permitted at halting places. Apropos of 
tobacco it may be mentioned that the 
officer in command thinking that the 
men might suffer by using American 
supplied them with the Turkish smoked 
by the Turkish soldiers on _ long 
marches. 

Early in the year 1906 the Sixth Field 
Battery of the United States Army 
performed a remarkable feat when it 
marched from Fort Riley in Kansas to 
Fort Sam Houston in Texas, a distance 
of 1,100 miles, in thirty-five days. This 
journey is said to be the longest practice 
march in the history of artillery in time 
of peace, but it falls considerably short 
of the 2,000 miles march accomplished 
by our own 60th Rifles in the Red River 
Expedition of 1870, which is understood 
to be the longest single march recorded 
in the annals of the British Army. It 
was certainly no picnic that the Sixth 
Field Battery enjoyed during their long 
march, for in the course of their pro- 
gression, and in addition to numerous 


other hardships, they had to face a 
blizzard ninety miles from their destina- 
tion that brought about the death of 


one man from exposure. Watercourses 
innumerable, swollen by floods, were 
encountered in the rough country they 
travelled through, and it was scarcely 
surprising that the men arrived haggard 
and dishevelled, their clothing in ribbons 
and their horses skeletons, the price of 
achievement. 

In his first despatch from the seat of 
war Sir John French wrote: “ In spite 
of hard marching and fighting, the 
British force is in the best of spirits.” 
The distance marched has not been stated, 
but that it was distinctly calculated to 
extend the men to the utmost can be 
gathered from the narrative of a wounded 
soldier who reached Rouen on August 
26th. ‘We marched into Mons on 
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Sunday about ten,’’ he said, “and were | 
just going to be billeted when the order 
came for us to fall in again and get a 
move on. We wanted a rest. We'd 
been marching since four. We hadn’t 
had our boots off since we left home. It 
had been blazing hot, and the ninety-six 
pound loads on our backs made us wish 
ourselves back in cloudy old England. 
Still we were wanted. We knew that or 
they wouldn’t have sent for us. So we 
humped off again ’’—to glory. 

Since that date a letter from a wounded 
officer in the Dorsets has supplied us with 
further evidence of the great marching 
ability of our men. In this letter, dated 
Sept. 5, he wrote ‘‘ We have been doing 
some great marches, we did 42 miles in 
24 hours the other day, each of us carry- 
ing 50 Ib. of kit. I have been tired 
sometimes, but I was just about done 
to a turn after that effort.” 

Some years ago Professor Zuntz, of 
Berlin, and Dr. Schumburg, of Hanover, 
made a number of experiments with 
volunteer students to determine “ the 
limit of weight which the soldier can 
carry without interference with his 
capacity for striking, and striking hard 
at the end of a day’s march,” and the 
conclusion they came to after a series of 
experimental marches of 24? kilometres 
(153 miles) with loads of 22, 27, and 31 
kilos.—about 48, 59, and 68 pounds 
respectively—was to the effect that 
above 68 pounds the effect on the heart 
was undoubted, and permanent damage 
might result. Our men are seasoned 
marchers, and graduated training, the 
Professors admitted, increased the 
soldiers’ vital capacity ‘‘ up to a certain 
point,” but it is hoped that the 96 pounds 
mentioned was an exceptional burden, 
and that the marching capacity of our 
men will not be impaired by overtaxing 
their strength unnecessarily. 
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OUR GAMEKEEPERS AND HOME DEFENCE 


BY OWEN JONES 


IT is not the fault of the public, especially 
the vast general public of our cities, that 
it knows next to nothing of our game- 
keepers, and that what it does know is 
not real knowledge but mostly a clownish 
distortion of the truth. Gamekeepers 
as a class are most admirable men and 


the staunchest of patriots. 
English, Irish, or Scotch, they are 
British to the backbone. They are not 
idle, dissolute, liquor-loving loafers, or 
foul-mouthed ruffians whose main delight 
is to terrorise the innocent trespasser, 
to oppress the poor, and _ pander 
obsequiously to the rich. They are men 
who work hard and long and honourably. 
They have their duty to do, and they do 


Whether 


it. They are men whom to know is to 
respect. 

There are roughly twenty thousand 
gamekeepers in our country. The 
majority of them are in the prime of life. 
All are able-bodied, and most of them 
are exceedingly active, usually more 
active than ordinary men of corresponding 
ages, usually stronger, more fit and 
enduring. Many of them are fine big 
men of magnificent build. Others are 
smaller but intensely sturdy. The rest 
are wiry, for the calling is not one for 
weaklings or faint-hearted loiterers. All 
must be not only willing but able to bear 
the burden of work, in heat or cold, by 
night as well as day. The typical 
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gamekeeper is short in the back, broad 
and deep of chest, exceedingly muscular 
about the arms and shoulders; as a rule, 
taller than he looks, and surprisingly 
powerful. 

-The attention of the public is con- 
stantly being drawn to the special value 
of our sportsmen and athletes to their 
country in time of need. On the playing- 
fields of our great public schools physical 
strength is developed to its utmost, and 
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recognised as the best indirect training 
for the serious contests of life. 

That hunting provides fine practice 
for our cavalry officers of the present and 
future is constantly attested, and 
admitted by everybody who considers. 
the importance of expert dashing 
horsemanship and an eye well exercised 
in getting about a country. When there 
is no way in one direction he is the man 
to find one quickly in another, and where 
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games are played with every ounce of 
energy, in the spirit of all that is best 
in human nature, always honourably to 
win or lose—an unflagging fight to the 
finish. The duty and reward of doing 
one’s very best are learnt inseparably 
together, and the doctrine thereof 
imperishably remains as truly as a sound 
mind in the sound body. Games in 
which strength, activity, and skill must 
be combined are now more than ever 


there is apparently no way at all he will 
make one if anybody can. 

Policemen, postmen, porters, clerks, 
miners, gardeners, footmen, grooms, 
ploughmen, all manner of labourers and 
others are advertised as promising 
fellows to fight, when trained, as soldiers. 
Our gamekeepers it seems to me have 
been left out in the cold. 

I am not able to say precisely how 
many gamekeepers have enlisted, or 
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how many of their total number are 
qualified as to age for enlistment ; but a 
good sprinkling of the younger men have 
come forward. Mr. Beedle, head-keeper, 
Rug, in a patriotic letter, dated August 
18th, to the September number of the 
Gamekeeper, tells how four of the six 
men he had with him have joined our 
forces. Mr. Beedle himself was in South 
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circumstances and _ their personal 
abilities. To no class of men does the 
too-old-at-forty text apply more 
absurdly and unjustly than to game- 
keepers. How many, I should like to 
know, of the leading men in any pro- 
fession or calling, have been at their 
best before they were forty? Precious 
few! It is seldom till a man is forty, 
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Africa, and he adds, “I am pleased to 
say better young men never walked in 
shoe-leather.” However, though only 
a limited proportion of keepers are 
young enough for active military service, 
I have no hesitation in saying they 
are all intensely eager to do anything 
to help. Those who are above the 
regulation age are as keen as any 
to do what they can, according to their 


or more, that he begins to realise that 
he is not nearly at his best. 

I am proud to be able to supply 
personal proof that it is the privilege of 
gamekeepers, pre-eminently, not to look 
as old as they are. I don’t know that 
they are in the least aware they look 
deceptively young. All I can say is that 
consciously they are as old only as they 
feel, and that more than nine in every 
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ten of them remain vigorously young, 
and thoroughly efficient in the perform- 
ance of their duties, till they are down- 
right well stricken in years. Of course 
it isJundeniably true they lose with the 
passing years that elastic suppleness of 
youth and become slightly slower of 
leg; but these their inevitable losses 
are far more gradual than in the case of 
ordinary mortals. In staying power, 
for long-continued steady work, they 
are mostly as good men as ever they 
were till they reach their three-score 
years and ten. 

All keepers still able to do the cus- 
tomary work of the calling are capable 
of doing some valuable service for their 
country. The question is, in what way 
can they be of the best service? The 


first enthusiastic comment—and mostly 
the only one—usually made concerning 
gamekeepers and national service by 
persons who know little or nothing is 
that they are fine shots. 


What I 
suppose is meant is that keepers are well 
used to bearing arms in the shape of a 
shot-gun, with which I own most of them 
are pretty reliable at a stationary mark, 
such as a sitting rabbit or a still bird, 
and varicus objects of that kind not on 
the move. Now and then you may come 
across a keeper who is a sound, maybe 
quite a brilliant, all-round shot at 
swiftly moving game. But I shouldn't 
at all care to give it as my opinion that 
all or even a majority of keepers are 
good shots. It is only the opportunity 
for more or less regular practice that 
keeps many of them from not being 
worse than they are. There is a mountain 
of difference between hitting things in a 
state of rest and moving, at all sorts of 
paces and distances, and in various 
directions at all manner of angles. 
Incidentally, I am inclined to think 
that the average sporting farmer is as 
good a shot as the average gamekeeper. 

Keepers as a class have practically 
no direct knowledge of rifle-shooting, 
since there is so little scope for using a 
rifle advantageously in the ordinary 
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course of their work. Here and there a 
keeper may possess a small-bore rifle, 
which he uses occasionally by way of a 
hobby, for picking off rats and so on 
about his premises. Sometimes he may 
be asked by his employer to try a shot 
or two at the young rooks sitting 
patiently ina tree. But as to the general 
use of a rifle by keepers, this would often 
involve far too much risk of accidentally 
hitting human beings, to say nothing of 
horses, cattle, and sheep. Nevertheless 
there are plenty of opportunities when 
it might be profitable for a keeper to 
use a rifle, if he could do so skilfully 
and safely. A number of keepers in 
wild, open, sparsely populated country 
do use rifles for various purposes, and 
some of them are fine marksmen. Some- 
times a keeper is the local champion of a 
miniature rifle club in his village. The 
best general-purpose rifle-shots among 
keepers are those employed to look 
after the deer of our English parks and 
the forests of Scotland. 

I do not maintain that gamekeepers 
would make invaluably better soldiers 
than other able-bodied civilians for 
service at the front in such a conflict 
as the present. Certainly they would 
be in ready training for marching, and 
for other fatiguing duties which test the 
endurance of men; and they would 
naturally have in them the making of 
superior scouts. But they know no 
more of drill and military manceuvring 
than the men in the streets, if anything 
not so much. So, of however fine 
material they may be physically, they 
would take just as much time to train 
for active service abroad. There they 
would only useful from _ the 
numerically collective point of view. 
Mechanically they would doubtless be 
quite efficient, and I am perfectly sure 
would do their duty with heroic bravery, 
yet not necessarily outstandingly better 
than their brother Britons or our 
valorous allies. 

It is individually that our gamekeepers 
would have the chance of being of the 
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greatest possible assistance to the land 
of which they are so picturesquely 
typical. They may fancy themselves 
charging upon an enemy’s trenches with 
their bayonets ferociously gleaming, and 
in many another vision of the fiendish 
hell-fire heat of battle. But with the 
exception of some of the younger men 
on the threshold of life, the chief mission 
of gamekeepers should be towards Home 
Defence—passively perhaps, as we so 
confidently hope, but none the less 
preparedly. 

What, it may be asked, can game- 
keepers do towards Home Defence ? 
Are they not scattered all over the 
country, from one end to the other, in 
all sorts of remote places ? How could 
they be organised ? How could they be 
mobilised quickly in time of need? 
What earthly good would they be as 
a fighting force in two’s, three’s and 
such-like paltry numbers ? 

My answer is that in the very fact of 
their being so scattered lies one of the 
greatest recommendations of their use- 
fulness to the nation. They are already 
stationed just where they are most 
wanted. My idea is that they are most 
wanted where there are not other com- 
petent men, and that they would thus 
be continually ready actively to perform 
national services, without interfering 
meanwhile materially with their cus- 
tomary work of preserving game. 

Gamekeepers are unquestionably and 
incomparably the best men we have for 
knowing the way about the country. 
Most people seem under the impression 
that anyone in the country, especially 
anyone who has always lived in it, 
automatically knows all about it there 
is to be known. The average person in 
the country really knows very little about 
the country, at any rate in a way that can 
be intelligently imparted to an enquirer. 
The average standard of the country- 
man’s knowledge of his part of the 
country is rough and frequently in- 
accurate. His estimates of distances are 
most elastically hazy; his sense of 
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proportion is erratic; his appreciation 
of the difference between right and left 
from opposite directions is generally con- 
fusing; his knowledge of details is 
worth oftentimes less than nothing—all 
this is due to an undeveloped and 
untrained mind, to eyes that are not 
accustomed to observe what they see 
without purposely looking, and to not 
thinking by the elementary rules of a 
true reasoning. 

Men who hunt again and again over 
the same part of a county may gather a 
progressive knowledge of its chief con- 
formations, its principal coverts, its 
railways, bridges, gateways, by-roads, 
brooks, and fences—its main landmarks 
which concern the interests of their 
sport. This is general, hap-hazard 
knowledge, which may be incomplete, 
and therefore useful in emergency to the 
extent only of its completeness. Farmers 
know what crops and how many ricks 
are in their fields—they study the 
items of their business, and take no 
particular notice of the rest. Rural 
police constables have sufficient reason 
to be well acquainted with the roads 
of their beat and the regular passengers 
thereby. It is the same with village 
postmen ; they have their ordered rounds 
and gain their share of knowledge in a 
groove. 

Gamekeepers are before all else obser- 
vant. Everything that is to be seen 
or heard or suspected receives thoughtful 
attention till its source or reason is made 
out, or duly noted for further enquiry. 

A twig unnaturally bent, an untimely 
withered leaf, a grass-blade bruised, a 
bramble-length displaced, a broken 
frond of fern, a tuft of torn-out fur, a 
shred of some person’s clothing, a spot 
of blood, a particle of paper, the end of a 
cigarette, a derelict hairpin, the tyre- 
mark of a bicycle where it couldn’t be 
ridden, the impress of a strange boot, 
the clatter of woodpigeons disturbed, 
the scream of a startled jay, the sudden 
uprising of feeding rooks, the persistent 
wailing of peewits, the squeal of a 
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rabbit or hare, the yap of a dog in full 
chase, the flustered rising of a pheasant, 
the shrieks of blackbirds evacuating a 
hedgerow—countless matters of appar- 
ently the most trivial detail attract our 
gamekeepers’ ever-ready attention, to 
be forthwith analysed and put to 
discretionary use. Over and over again 
it is the little clues in evidence that 
establish the foundations of greatest 
proofs. These are matters specially to 
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hoodwinked by clothes of disguise, or 
deceived by the smooth talking of a 
false tongue. They are not simple to 
lead into a trap, or to put on a wrong 
scent. They don’t swallow bare-faced 
lies in preference to the truth, they 
puzzle out everything to the dregs till 
the issue is known. It is against their 
grain to leave any more than they can 
help to chance. They trust to luck as a 
fickle ally. 


RETURNING FROM THE HILLS 


Photograph by C. Reid, Wishaw 


do with the woodcraft aspect of our 
gamekeepers’ business. 

What manner of men in the rural 
parts of the country are more expertly 
qualified than gamekeepers to guard us 
against the dangers from spies? It is 
the necessary rule of keepers to be 
inwardly suspicious of everybody till 
there is absolute proof of innocent 
intent. Keepers are easily 


I do not at all mean to imply that 


gamekeepers have any particularly 
valuable knowledge which is not 
possessed by other people of the country 
surrounding their individual locality. 
But what I do say, and say also most 
emphatically, is that their knowledge 
of their respective beats is infinitely 
greater than anybody else’s. I haven’t 
the smallest hesitation in declaring it to 
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be quite unequalled. It is so micro- 
scopically intimate and _ wonderfully 
accurate. There is not a track in all 
his woods with which the keeper is not 
perfectly familiar, so that he can find 
it and thread his way along it both by 
daylight and in the darkest hour of 
night. When he cannot see his hand 
held before his face he can feel and 
recognise every yard of the way with 
his feet. He knows unconsciously by 
the number of his steps when this and 
that obstacle should be encountered. 
He knows just where to place each foot 
and hand to clamber over the awkward 
fence, and to a nicety the spring required 
to clear the watery ditch. 

He knows precisely the nature of 
every hedge, whether it is high or low, 
or thick or thin, and where it varies, and 
on which side may be a ditch or bank. 
He knows whether a man can _ hide 
himself securely inside it, and if a person 
can pass along one side without being 
seen by someone on the other. He 
knows every gap by which to get out 
of a field most conveniently, and how 
to come to it by the shortest way. With 
every sunken pit in the open he is fully 
acquainted ; he knows each tree and 
bush and every inch of soil in all the 
clumps and dells. With each nook, 
hollow tree, and sheltering thicket where 
a man may find refuge he is readily 
familiar. He can tell you in a moment 
the best place to leave a gun or game or 
coat in security from the weather and 
from casual eyes. His is the secret of 
those hidden little reservoirs of precious 
water. 

Every keeper has his carefully chosen 
places from which he can command the 
finest survey of the surrounding land 
without himself being seen on the watch, 
or when he is making for his outlook. 
He has blind, circuitous entrances to his 
private pathways, and seldom makes his 
appearance in public from the direction 
by which it is expected most likely he 
might come—he suddenly arrives pre- 
cisely at the time of his own choosing. 
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on the scene. No one knows whence 
he comes or whither he goes. It is part 
of his work to understand and remember 
that if people know where he is they 
know also where he isn’t. When it 
is not known where he is he may be 
anywhere. So he aims at a mysterious 
elusiveness. The less he is seen the more 
he sees. 

The face of the country changes with 
every year and season of the year. It 
is not by any means always the same old 
thing. Whole ranks of trees are felled 
that once stood for a landmark from afar : 
the old tall underwood of coverts is cut 
down and carted away; and perhaps 
some of the copses are grubbed and 
merged into the fields. The flowery 
park-like pasture may be ploughed up 
and put in with corn; those fair wide 
acres that were wheat may be laid down 
to grass. The foot-way that ran across 
the corn-land may be done away with 
for a time by the tillages. The field that 
was all cerise with the full-blown 
sainfoin may be mown and made into 
eaten hay. Change and decay are 
always at their inevitable work. Maps 
of paper and ink printed cannot show 
alterations as they come. Only the map 
of the human mind can show all things 
as they currently are. 

In the gamekeeper’s mind is the map 
of his beat that I think might be so 
helpful to his nation. Of recent years 
many a keeper has been supplied with 
those sheets of the ordnance map which 
cover the ground in his charge, but these 
map-sheets have been acquired simply 
in the interests of sport—as aids to the 
systematic preservation of partridges. 
Now, there is nothing like making a map 
yourself to further your knowledge of 
what it is. To make a map it is not 
necessary to know more about drawing 
than does the child who can amuse 
itself for hours with a bit of paper and 
pencil. So I think it would be an 
excellent plan for every keeper to 
practise making maps of his beat. 
When once a fair copy of each map is 
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made correctly with regard to con- 
formation, proper proportion of distances 
and size of enclosures, and accurate 
placing of principal objects in adequately 
sufficient quantities, duplicates could 
easily be made. On these duplicates the 
keeper might make an always up-to-date 
record of all changes, so as instantly to 
be ready for understandable reference. 
On these maps, or rather on certain 
copies of them, keepers could mark all 
sorts of things of purely personal interest. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
such maps would be a distinct help to the 
prosperity of game; and from the military 
point of view might prove invaluable. 

Our gamekeepers are men who are 
accustomed for the most part to do 
their work alone, in the way that to 
them seems best. They are not in need 
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of someone else to lean on. They are 
used to take the initiative and to lead, 
and well they know the importance of 
quick decision, determination, and ready 
resource. If there is any way out of 
a tight corner they will find it. They 
are ready-made scouts, and are never 
out of training. 

I suggest that every gamekeeper 
should be encouraged by his employer 
to make himself as efficient as possible to 
serve his country. There is no insuper- 
able difficulty in arranging that every 
keeper should learn to shoot with a 
service rifle. The expense of organising 
our valiant gamekeepers as a recognised 
corps for Home Defence should be 
commendably light. Think what a 
fine Intelligence and Guides Department 
they would make! 
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SPORTSMEN AT THE FRONT 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


SPORTSMEN at the front! How can we 
do anything like justice to such a theme ? 
It is exceptional to find a British officer 
who has not excelled in one or more 
sports and pastimes, and the rank 
and file are similarly keen upon sport 
in one form or another. It might be 


that the British soldier is none the less 
formidable an antagonist for his love of 
hunting, polo, shooting, racing, football, 
cricket, and other diversions of the 


kind. On the contrary, our men are 
doubtless all the harder and better for 
their regular indulgence in field sports, 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING WITH SIR DOUGLAS HAIG 
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possible, therefore, briefly to dismiss the 
subject with the sweeping assertion that 
the soldiers who have so gallantly upheld 
the military reputation of this country 
in the war are all good sportsmen ! 
Germans have been known to twit us 
about our national passion for sporting 
affairs, but this great conflict has shown 


and the military authorities were never 
more keenly alive to the value of sport 
in the life of a soldier, be he officer or 
plain ranker. 

General Sir John French, who has so 
ably commanded the British Forces in 
the field, has been a hunting man all his 
life. In late years he has not been able 
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to see so much sport with hounds as he 
would have liked to do, but he has made 
the most of his chances of fox-hunting, 
and has ridden with many packs both in 
England and Ireland. It may well be 


claimed that the experience gained in 
the hunting field has been of service to 
him in his military duties, both in the 
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the Derbyshire Regiment. Sir Douglas 
Haig, who was closely concerned with 
him in that historic movement, has 
played a part in the war of which every 
polo player is proud. He is the chairman 
of the Hurlingham Polo Committee, the 
governing body of the game, and also 
of the Army Polo Committee. Soldier 


THE LATE CAPTAIN R. N. GRENFELL 
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present campaign and as a cavalry 
leader in the Boer War. 

General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, 
whose management of his Army Corps 
after the withdrawal from Mons has been 
authoritatively described as one of the 
finest military feats in history, was a 
keen polo player when he served with 


polo players will always find a good 
friend in Sir Douglas Haig, who firmly 
believes in the value of the game to a 
cavalry officer, and I remember him 
playing splendidly at back for the 
17th Lancers when that regiment won 
the Inter-Regimental Tournament eleven 
years ago. 
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The Army was responsible for the 
introduction of polo to England, and in 
spite of its great spread in popularity 
among civilians, soldiers are still the 
backbone of the game. Without soldier 
players it is doubtful whether there 
would be much polo in this country, 
and it is worth remembering that the 
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their country either in France or waiting 
their turn at home. 

Among players who were not in the 
Regular Army previously to the outbreak 
of war may be mentioned that brilliant 
back, Lord Wodehouse, who has joined 
the 16th Lancers. His old comrade of 


the polo field, Capt. George Bellville, 


CAPTAIN F. O. GRENFELL 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


team which regained the International 
Cup in the United States this year was 
exclusively military. It follows, there- 
fore, that polo has been very strongly 
represented at the front. There would 
be some difficulty, indeed, in finding 
many members of polo teams who in this 
great naticnal crisis are not serving 


belongs to the same regiment, and has 
been wounded in the war, happily not 
dangerously so. Lord Rocksavage, 
another brilliant polo player, has 
rejoined his old regiment, the 9th 
Lancers, who have been in the thick of 
the fighting from the outset and have 
sustained very heavy casualties. Capt. 
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Hardress Lloyd, who led the England 
polo team in America so spiendidly in 
1911, has emerged from his retirement. 
Capt. “Rivy” Grenfell has alas! 
been killed in action, and his twin 
brother, Capt. Francis Grenfell, was 
wounded while accomplishing a memor- 
able feat of bravery. 

How much we shall miss the dashing, 
hard-hitting, ever keen “ Rivy” at 
He and Francis at 


the polo clubs ! 
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Lieut. J. A. Straker of the same 
regiment have been wounded. 

The 9th Lancers have temporarily 
lost the services of their popular 
commanding officer, Lieut-Colonel D.G.M. 
Campbell, who is a splendid sportsman 
at the head of a grand sporting regiment. 
Eighteen years have passed _ since 
Colonel Campbell gained the highest 
honours of ‘cross-country riding by 
winning the Grand National Steeplechase 


THE LATE MR. PERCY WYNDHAM AND MRS. WYNDHAM 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


No. 1 and No. 2 made a combination 
which was fully up to International 
standard, though the Fates ordained 
that neither of them should play against 
America in the International matches. 
Major V. R. Brooke, Capt. D. L. K. 
Lucas-Tooth, and Lieut. F. de B. 
Allfrey are other polo-playing officers 
of the 9th Lancers who have been killed 
in action, whilst in addition, Capt. J. G. 
Porter, Capt. G. F. Reynolds, and 


on Colonel Hall Walker’s The Soarer. 
I dare say that Colonel Campbell reckons 
1896 as the most noteworthy year in his 
sporting career, as besides winning the 
Grand National he rode Capt. Orr- 
Ewing’s Nelly Gray to victory in the 
Grand Military Gold Cup, and, later in 
the year he played at No. 1 for the 9th 
Lancers in the Inter-Regimental Tour- 
nament, and assisted the regiment to 
win the championship after a tremendous 
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tussle with the 13th Hussars in the 
final. 

War has taken its toll from the ranks 
of steeplechase riders, Lieut. Percy 
Wyndham, of the Coldstream Guards, 
Capt. G. P. O. Springfield, of the Queen’s 
Bays, and Lieut. Norman de Crespigny, 
of the last-named regiment, have been 
killed in action. And so Percy Wyndham 
has not lived to realise his ambition of 
winning a good race on Rathnally. 
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twice he won the Gold Cup on Sprinkle 
Me, the property of his brother officer, 
Capt. E.G. Christie Miller, who has been 
wounded. In addition to Mr. Wyndham 
and Capt. Banbury, the Coldstream 
Guards have lost two polo players in 
Capt. W. A. Fuller Maitland and 
Mr. G. Lambton. 

Nor must we forget to mention Major 
Hughes-Onslow, who died at Southamp- 
ton in the early days of the war. His 
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Probably he enjoyed his selling plate 
rides on honest old Ante last season 
more than he did his efforts to make 
the much more expensive Rathnally 
run up to his reputation. 

Steeplechasing is also poorer by the 
loss of that good horseman, Capt. C. W. 
Banbury, who succumbed to wounds 
received in action. Like Capt. 
Springfield, he usually had some mounts 
at the Grand Military meetings, and 


fine performances as a steeplechase rider 
and also as a rider to hounds will be well 
known to the readers of this Magazine, 
for which, by the way, he frequently 
wrote with an eminently knowledgable 
and agreeable pen. He was, too, a great 
polo player in his day. Further mention 
of this much-lamented sportsman was 
made in these pages last month. 

In view of the close association of 
polo and the army it is not surprising 
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to know that the 12th Lancers, the 
present polo champions, have been very 
conspicuous in the fighting. At least 
one of their charges, performed in 
conjunction with another good polo 
regiment, the Royal Scots Greys, has 
been singled out for high praise by the 
Commander-in-Chief. But glory is not 
to be won in modern warfare without 
substantial cost, and the 12th Lancers 
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Among notable polo-playing officers 
whose loss we have to mourn as having 
been killed in action are Lieut-Colonel 
G. K. Ansell and Lieut-Colonel I. G. 
Hogg, the commanding officers of the 
5th Dragoon Guards and the 4th 
Hussars respectively, whilst the 20th 
Hussars have lost Major J. S. Cawley 
and Lieut. H. M. Soames, both smart 
officers and clever polo players. The 
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have had many of their officers wounded, 
including those very brilliant players, 
Capt. T. R. Badger and Lieut. B. G. 
Nicholas and their commanding officer, 
Lieut-Colonel F. Wormald, who has 
done much to promote the success of 
polo in the regiment and was pardonably 
proud to see his men carry off the leading 
honours of the game at Hurlingham last 
summer. 


15th Hussars have lost Lieut. C. M. 
Hoare and Lieut. J. M. Tylee; and the 
Scots Greys mourn Major F. Swetenham 
(a fine rider to hounds) and Sir Gwaine 
Baillie. 

Other polo players who have fallen 
in the war are Capt. R. C. Partridge, of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, Lieut. G. C. 
Juler, of the 5th Lancers, Lieut. P. V. 
Heath and Lieut. G. V. Naylor-Levland, 
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of the Royal Horse Guards, Major H. F. 
Crichton, of the Irish Guards, Capt. 
G. H. Fitzgerald, of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, Capt. C. L. Puce, of the Royal 
Scots, Lieut. A J. Denroche Smith, of the 
18th Hussars, and Capt. J. B. Jenkin- 
son, of the Rifle Brigade. 
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as well as a racing enthusiast ; the Hon. 
Francis Lambton and Lord George 
Dundas, both trainers at Newmarket ; 
Mr. Hubert Hartigan, who turned up 
in his new uniform to see Screamer win 
at Alexandra Park, early in October ; 
and Sir Samuel Scott, a member of the 

Jockey Club, are among 


the prominent racegoers 
who have joined the 
colours. 

Of course this list is 
only fragmentary in the 
strictest sense. No better 
idea of the number of 
racing men who are now 
serving their country 
could be obtained than 
to glance round the 
paddocks and _ private 
enclosures of meetings 
such as Doncaster and 
Newmarket. You observe 
that more than half the 


usual people are missing 


and you know where 
they are. National Hunt 
racing similarly loses 
many of its best sup- 
porters. It is noticeable 
that Percy Woodland, the 
successful steeplechase 
jockey, has been promoted 
to be corporal in his regi- 
ment, and Dick Morgan 
and other professional 
steeplechase jockeys are 
now in khaki. Let us 
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One does not have to glance far down 
the list of owners of racehorses to find 
many who have answered the call. The 
Duke of Westminster has seen much of 
the heavy fighting. Capt. L. S. Denny, 
well-known as an owner and steeplechase 
rider; the Hon. W. R. Wyndham, the 
owner of The White Knight and many 
other good horses ; Mr. C. Bower Ismay, 
of Craganour fame and a keen hunter 


hope that we shall all be 
together again early next 
year—shall we say in the 
paddock at Aintree, or must we wait until 
Derby day for the great reassembling 
of racegoers ? The end of the war is an 
event which lies in the lap of the gods, and 
meanwhile we may be sure that while 
racing for very sound reasons is being 
continued in this country, those of its 
supporters who are eligible for service 
have not neglected their duty. Capt. 
Dermot McCalmont, the owner of The 
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Tetrarch and a gallant steeplechase 
rider, has received an appointment on 
General Sir H. Smith-Dorrien’s staff. 

In an article in the October issue of 
this Magazine I had much to say on the 
subject of fox-hunting and the war. 
It was then pointed out that followers of 
hounds had rallied gloriously to the call. 

The Yeomanry is mainly made up of 
men from the hunting field, and in other 
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Sir David upholds the honour of the 
family in the Navy, his brothers, Major 
Charles Beatty and Capt. “ Vandy” 
Beatty, both of whom have ridden and 
trained racehorses successfully, are doing 
military service. 

I should fill a good many pages if I 
were to attempt to give you the names of 
all the followers of hounds who have 
gone to the front or are in the reserve 
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branches of the service the fox-hunter 
takes a prominent part. Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, for example, is a 
distinguished sailor who delights in a 
gallop with the hounds, he and Mrs. 
Beatty being regular followers of the 
Quorn and the Cottesmore when his 
naval duties permit. Nor is_ this 
surprising when we remember that the 
Beatty family has provided more than 
one Master of Hounds in Ireland. While 


divisions at home. Many of the best 
known Masters of Hounds have taken 
up arms. The Belvoir Hounds are 
left without both their joint Masters, 
Lord Robert Manners and Mr. T. Bouch, 
who have rejoined their regiments. The 
Master of the Hertfordshire pack, the 
Earl of Cavan, is in command of the 
2nd London Division Territorials as 
Brigadier-General, and here it may be 
mentioned that Sir Alfred Reynolds, the 
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popular secretary of the Hertfordshire 
has three sons at the front, these being 
captains in the 9th, 12th, and 2lst 
Lancers. 

Lord Stalbridge, formerly of the 14th 
Hussars, who hunts the South and West 
Wilts Hounds and is an exceptionally 
good polo player, has rejoined the Army, 
and Capt. F. B. Atkinson, the Master 
of the Morpeth Hounds and in his day 
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Seymour Gosling, the Master of the 
Essex, has a company in the Royal 
Artillery. Lord Charles Bentinck has 
rejoined his regiment and leaves Mr. 
E. P. Rawnsley to hunt the Southwold 
country single-handed. Capt. Gerald 
Burgoyne, the Master of the North 
Cornwall Hounds, is with the 4th Royal 
Irish Rifles. Capt. R. Milvain, Master 
of the Percy Hounds, Capt. Sir Edward 


CAPTAIN DERMOT McCALMONT ON EBONETTE AT SANDOWN GRAND MILITARY MEETING, 1914 
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a smart rider under National Hunt rules, 
has secured a commission in the Durham 
Light Infantry. Mr. Esmé Arkwright, 
the Master of the Oakley, is serving with 
the West Kent Regiment, and Mr. 
W. E. T. Bolitho, who gained his D.S.O. 
in the South African War, now commands 
a company in the Royal First Devon 
Yeomanry. Capt. Godfrey Heseltine, 
the Master of the Essex Union, has 
rejoined the Carabiniers, and Capt. 


J. B. W. Parry Pryse, Master of the 
Gogerddan, and Mr. David Davies, 
another Welsh M.F.H. are now engaged 
on military duties. Mr. C. Bernard 
Kidd, of the Southdown Hounds, has 
been granted a commission, and Capt. 
Allen Palmer, who last season assisted the 
Rev. E. A. Milne to hunt the Cattistock 
Hounds, is now on active service. 

Capt. R. Hamilton Stubber, the Master 
of the Island Hounds, has been given 
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his Majority in the South Irish Horse. 
His wife is looking after the hounds 
until his return. Sir Gilbert Wills, the 
joint Master of the Dulverton Hounds, is 
one of the many keen hunting men 
attached to the Royal North Devon 
Hussars, among others in that regiment 
being Colonel R. A. Sanders and Major 
Morland Greig, past and 
present Masters of the 
Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds, Mr. A. C. Thynne, 
one of the joint Masters of 
the Tetcott, and Mr. J. O. 
Clemson, the new Master 
of the Stevenstone. Lord 
Helmsley and Mr. P. C. 
Sherbrooke, who in 
conjunction hunt the 
Sinnington country, have 
joined the colours, and 
other Yorkshire M.F.H.’s 
similarly engaged include 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Mr. 
Harry Whitworth, Mr. 
George Lane-Fox, M.P., 
and Mr. G. B. Foster. 
The Marquis of Exeter 
is in command of the 4th 
East Anglian Brigade, 
R.F.A., and while he is 
absent his duties as M.F.H. 
are being undertaken by 
Lady Exeter. As I 
mentioned in these pages 
last month, similar 
arrangement holds good 
in the Pytchley country, 
whose Master, Sir Charles 
Lowther, has had _ to 
fight an attack of ap- 
pendicitis before engaging 
the enemy on the Continent. Lord 
Montgomerie, the Master of the Eglinton 
Hunt, is serving on Sir Archibald 
Hunter’s staff, and Mr. C. G. Huntriss, 
the new Master of the Mid-Devon, has 
secured a commission in the 9th Lancers. 
It should further be noted that Mr. 
H. C. Meredith (Ludlow), Colonel Miller 
(South Oxfordshire), Mr. M. E. Barclay 
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(Puckeridge), Mr. F. C. A. Hurt, 
Capt. Russell-Johnson (Four Burrow 
East), Lieut-Colonel S. W. Morgan 
(Breconshire), Mr. C. Rigden (Tickham), 
Major W. F. Fuller (V. W. H. Cricklade), 
Mr. C. Brook (Dumfries-shire), Mr. 


C. D. Seymour (West Norfolk), Lord 
Willoughby de Broke (Warwickshire), 


MR. T. BOUCH, JOINT MASTER OF THE BELVOIR HOUNDS 
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Capt. A. D. Jaffe (Newmarket and 
Thurlow), Mr. W. Wilson, jun. (Barlow), 
Mr. M. C. Albright (South Herefordshire), 
Mr. H. Connop (United), Mr. Douglas 
Graham, Mr. J. P. Heywood Lonsdale 
(Bicester), Mr. F. Mc A. Shepherd 
(Chiddingfold), Colonel R. W. Williams- 
Wynn and Capt. E. W. Griffith (joint 
Masters of the Flint and Denbigh), 
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Major Burns-Lindow (South Union), 
Major Mayall (Albrighton), Mr. F. 
Milbank (Meynell), Capt. H. A. Gray 
Cheape and Colonel C. T. Menzies 
(Berwickshire), and Capt. Peel (East 
Cornwall), are among other Masters 
of Hounds who are serving their King 


THE EARL OF CAVAN, MASTER OF THE HERTFORDSHIRE HOUNDS 
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and country. It is a grand record, 
which will ever be recalled to fox- 
hunting’s credit. 

It would be possible to compile a list 
of similar length composed of prominent 
-shooting people who are serving with the 
Forces. Never have the grouse, part- 
‘ridge, and pheasant, together with deer 
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in northern forests, had a quieter time | 
than is the case this autumn. Sterner 
business than game-shooting is on hand, 
and the sporting gun is temporarily laid 
aside for the service rifle in most quarters. 
Great controversies have raged in the 
Press and elsewhere as to the wisdom 
of bringing off the pro- 

fessional football fixtures 

during the war time. The 

Football Association sub- 

mitted the matter to the 

discretion of the War Office, 

and in their response the 

Army Council appeared to 

take a middle course. So 

far as one could read 

between the lines they 

neither favoured the con- 

tinuance of the League 

programmes nor discoun- 

tenanced it. The upshot 


is that all the professional 
clubs are playing in the 


usual way, and attracting 
big crowds each Saturday. 
There are plausible argu- 
ments both for and against 
the progress of professional 
games during the war, and 
the subject need not be 
pursued in this article 
beyond the remark that 
Tommy Atkins is a_pas- 
sionate follower of League 
football, and many 
wounded soldiers invalided 
home have lost no oppor- 
tunity of watching the 
game. 

Association football has a 
strong hold upon the Army, 
and few men have done 
more to encourage it than _ Lieut- 
Colonel H. C. Lowther, of the Ist Scots 
Guards, who has been wounded. He was 
once the hon. secretary of the Army 
Football Association, and has done 
much to secure the foundation of better 
football in the Service. Years ago I 
saw Colonel Lowther and Capt. Gosling 
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SPORTSMEN AT THE FRONT 


play many a fine game with their men 
of the Ist Scots Guards, who at that 
time could put a remarkably strong 
eleven in the field. 

In contrast with the comparatively 
uninterrupted progress of professional 
Association football we find the present 
winter with little or no “‘ Rugger.’”’ In 
all directions Rugby Union clubs 
cancelled the season’s fixtures 
soon after the outbreak of the 
war. Their response to the urgent 
call for recruits was splendid. It 
has been estimated that not fewer 
than 90 per cent of the active 
members of Rugby clubs have 
enrolled in the Services. An 
} extraordinary fact is that the 
whole of the International players 
of the last two seasons are 
without exception either in the 
Royal Navy or the Army. Black- 
heath, the Harlequins, Richmond, 
and the London  Scottish—all 


these famous clubs and many 
others have contributed almost 
all their active members to the 


Army. Rugbeians have indeed 
done magnificently. 

Names of several Rugby Inter- 
national players are already 
engraved on the sad yet glorious 
roll of honour. Lieut. Ronald 
Simson of the Royal Field 
Artillery, who killed in 
action in mid-September, gained 
his International cap for Scot- 
land against England in 1911. 

He was a _ brilliant all-round 

athlete, and won the athletic champion- 
ship of Scotland in 1909, finishing first 
in the 100 yards, 120 yards handicap, 
quarter mile, hurdles, high jump, and 
long jump. He did equally well in the 
annual sports when he went to Woolwich, 
winning the silver challenge bugle and 
the Commandant’s special prize. 

Another notable footballer was Capt. 
Charles Edward Wilson, of the Queen’s 
Royal West Surrey Regiment, also killed 
in action. He was one of the best 
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Blackheath men of his day and played 
for England against Ireland in 1898. 
Subsequently he was secretary of the 
Army Rugby Union, and did much to 
develop the game in the Service. Surgeon 
Lieut. J. L. Huggan, of the 3rd Batt. 
Coldstream Guards, whose death in 
action has been reported, played many 


THE LATE MR. R. F. SIMSON 
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fine games for the Army and the London 
Scottish, and gained his International 
cap for Scotland. against England at 
Inverleith last March. 

Lieut. E. F. Boyd, of the Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, was given his “ rugger ”’ 
Blue at Oxford and subsequently became 
a member of the Blackheath team. 
Lieut. C. M. Stannell, of the Durham 
Light Infantry, has also been killed ; 
he was a smart Rugby three-quarter. 
Lieut. J. F. O’Connell, one of the many 
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officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps who have been killed in action, 
played forward for St. Mary’s Hospital 
and afterwards for the London Welsh. 
Capt. A. C. G. Luther, King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, was reported 
as killed in one of the early lists of 
casualties, but it has since been stated 
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Military Doubles in partnership with 
Lieut. C. D. King. In the Singles this 
year he was unexpectedly beaten by 
the Hon. J. N. Manners, of the Grenadier 
Guards, who, playing a little above his 
form, brilliantly won the Army Champion- 
ship. Mr. Manners, who was also a 
polo player, was killed in action on 


MR. J. W. H. T. DOUGLAS, CAPTAIN ESSEX COUNTY CRICKET TEAM 
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that he is wounded and a prisoner of 


war. He has had a fine record in the 
Service, and is a remarkably good all- 
round sportsman. As a Rugby foot- 
baller he has played for Yorkshire, and 
as a cricketer for Sussex, and the 
M.C.C. He has excelled as a racket 
player, twice winning the Military 
Singles Championship and twice the 


Sept. Ist, near Villiers Cotterets. Lieut. 
Lawrence Edward Russell, who was 
killed in September, was a fine player of 
Rugby football, and only last spring his 
three-quarter back work did much 
towards helping the West Ridings to beat 
the Ist Gloucesters at Aldershot, in the 
final of the Army Rugby Cup. Lieut. 
A. B. Read, of the Somerset Light 
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SPORTSMEN AT THE FRONT 


Infantry, who fell in action, played 
“ Rugger ’’ for Richmond and for the 
Army. 

Cricket has contributed many of its 
best-known followers to naval or mili- 
tary service. Mr. C. B. Fry has received 
a naval appointment, and an equally 
famous player, Capt. the Hon. F. S. 
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Force, and this list of county cricketers 
who have joined the colours might be 
much extended. Many noted pro- 
fessionals have found a place in Lord 
Kitchener's Army. The Hon. A. 
Windsor-Clive, of the 3rd Batt. Cold- 
stream Guards, who died of wounds in 
the battle of Mons, was an excellent 


MR. J. L. C. JENKINS, AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION 
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Jackson, has been given the command 
of the reserve battalion of the 7th West 
Yorkshire Regiment. Mr. J. W. H. T. 
Douglas, Captain of Essex and of the 
victorious M.C.C. team which recently 
toured South Africa, has joined the 
Bedfordshire Regiment. Sir A. W. 
White, the Yorkshire Captain, holds a 
commission in the R.H.A. Territorial 


cricketer who played for Eton in 1908 
and 1909, but did not get his Blue at 
Cambridge. Another old Etonian who 
played in cricket against Harrow and 
Winchester was Capt. C. H. Browning, 
of the Royal Field Artillery, who was 
killed early in the war, and Capt. F. S. 
Nisbet, of the 2nd Batt. Manchester 
Regiment, who also fell in action, was 
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qualified for Worcestershire, and kept 
wicket for that county against 
Middlesex at Lord’s this year. Colonel 
Sir Evelyn Bradford, killed at the head 
of the Seaforth Highlanders, had a 
short but brilliant career for Hampshire, 
his fine play more than once turning the 
tide of battle in favour of his county. 
Among other good cricketers who have 
died in the war were Lieut. D. C. C. 
Sewell, of the Royal West Kent 
Regiment, who left Wellingborough 
School two years ago with a great 
reputation as a batsman, and Capt. A. M. 
Byng, of the 4th Batt. Royal Fusiliers, 
who at Portsmouth some years ago 
scored 204 for the Hampshire Hogs 
against the Royal Navy. 

In these days when every other man 
has taken up golf, it is hardly necessary 
to state that good golfers have been 
prominent in the war. Soon after the 


outbreak, Mr. J. L. C. Jenkins, of Troon, 
who won the Open Championship at 


Sandwich last May, volunteered for 
service, and joined the Cameron High- 
landers. The Amateur Golf Champion of 
Australia, Mr. Howden, is another recruit, 
he having joined the Light Horse Brigade. 

Mr. Julian Martin Smith, to whom has 
been ascribed the distinction of being 
the first civilian to volunteer for active 
service after the declaration of war, and 
who was fatally wounded in the first 
month’s fighting, was a particularly fine 
golfer, as well as excelling in other 
pastimes. Another very promising 
young golfer was Lieut. J. Forster, of the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, the son of the 
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Right Hon. H. W. Forster, M.P., the 
Captain of the Royal and Ancient Club 
at St. Andrews. 

Lieut. A. H. Round, of the Essex 
Regiment, who succumbed the 
wounds received in action, was in 
addition to other sporting activities 
excellent at hockey, and had played at 
half-back for the Army against the 
Navy. Lieut-Colonel G. C. Knight, of 
the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, 
who likewise died of wounds, had a 
reputation as a big game hunter and was 
a keen rider to hounds. In boxing he 
took great interest, so was much 
delighted when his battalion won the 
Army Boxing Championship Cup. 
Capt. G. M. Ellison, of the Lincoln 
Regiment, who is wounded, was the 
winner of the Army and Navy Heavy- 
Weight Championship in 1908, while 
Capt. M. P. Leahy, of the R.A.M.C., 
reported as missing, was the Heavy- 
Weight Champion of the Army last 
year, and Capt. B. H. Selby, of the 
5th Fusiliers, who has been wounded, is 
one of the best light-weight boxers in 
the Service. Lieut. A. J. N. Williamson, 
Seaforth Highlanders, whose name 
appears in the recent list of killed, was } 
an old Cambridge University athletic 
““half-blue and a prominent member 
of the London Athletic Club and Black- 
heath Harriers. 

And so we might go on adding almost 
without end to the list of sportsmen at 
the front who have already given their | 
country good cause to remember their 
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BY FRANCIS B. COOKE 


In times such as these every able-bodied 
man who is not an absolute pig desires 
to serve his country in some way or 
other. It is not, however, the lot of all 
to find places in the fighting line, for 
many are ruled out either by physical 
disabilities or by exceeding the specified 
age limit for military service. My chum 
Billy Leslie and myself came within the 
latter category, and we were politely but 
firmly given to understand at the 
recruiting stations that men of forty 
were not required for the new army in 
process of formation. Billy took it very 
hardly, and the mere sight of a beardless 
boy in a smart new uniform was sufficient 
to turn him into a gibbering idiot. But,* 
as I pointed out, if they would not have 
us as soldiers we could at least be 
policemen. 

“Yes, I know all about that special 
constable game,” replied Billy, glancing 
at the handbill I had produced. “ You 
go out every night and gaze at a railway 
bridge for four hours. Quite interesting, 
no doubt, until you have counted all 
the bricks, but having done that there 
is nothing further to be learnt. No, not 
for me, thanks!” 


“ But, look here,” I said, pointing to 
a sentence set in bold type at the foot 
of the notice : 


OwNnERS OF Motor CARS AND 
Mortor-CycLes 
ARE PARTICULARLY INVITED TO APPLY. 


This put quite a different complexion 
upon the proposition in Billy’s eyes, for, 
like myself, he was a keen motor- 
cyclist. We accordingly gave in our 
names at the Police Station, and in course 
of time were sworn in and received 
certificates to the effect that William 
Leslie and Harry Lawrence had been 
duly appointed to act as and faithfully 
discharge the duties of Special 
Constables in the County of Blankshire 
for a period of one year. The warrants 
were accompanied by a printed sheet of 
instructions setting out our duties, 
which,we learnt,included, amongst others, 
patrolling the country and keeping a 
look-out for German and Austrian spies. 
We were to be supplied with armlets and 
truncheons, the only form of weapon 
allowed. It occurred to us that a 
truncheon was a poor sort of weapon to 
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pit against a Browning pistol—it had 
been reported in the Press that there 
were still many aliens in the country 
thus armed—even if one happened to 
have it handy. But one could not very 
well ride about the streets on a motor- 
cycle carrying a truncheon in one hand 
like a royal sceptre and, as likely as not, 
our weapons of defence would have been 
secreted in the side-car locker when 
wanted. To compensate for the 
inadequacy of our arms we _ were 
told that we could, if overpowered or 
overwhelmed by numbers, call upon any 
person ‘“‘in the King’s name ”’ to assist 
us. This was certainly comforting at a 
first glance; but later on, when we found 
that our work was to be confined to 
patrolling dark lanes in the early hours 
of the morning, we came to the con- 
clusion that the Chief Constable who had 
issued the instructions was a bit of a wag. 

Our petition that we might be allowed 
to work together was readily granted, 
and we were given a district comprising 


some twenty-five miles of roads and lanes 


to patrol. Our instructions were to 
inspect all railway and road _ bridges, 
culverts and telegraph wires, and keep 
a look-out for suspicious characters. 
For the first few weeks, while the roads 
were dry, we rode solo machines, but 
when the autumn merged into winter 
and the weather had finally broken up, 
I got out my 6h.p. Radium to which 
a coach-built side-car was attached. 
We found this arrangement infinitely 
more comfortable and sociable, and as 
we took it in turns to drive, the work 
was less arduous. But as week after 
week went by without incident we began 
to conclude that our work was mere waste 
of time, and it was only the thought that 
we were relieving over-worked constables 
of the regular force that kept us from 
throwing up the whole business. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the work was altogether without 
excitement. I had tuned up my 
machine for speed, and she was capable 
of lapping Brooklands at well over 
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60 miles per hour. In timing the valves 
I had allowed considerable overlap, and 
the slightest carelessness in starting up 
the engine resulted in a backfire that set 
the carburetter on fire. This happened 
more than once, but we always contrived 
to beat out the flame with our caps 
before any damage had been sustained. 
Little episodes of this nature tended to 
relieve the monotony, and driving 
through narrow country lanes on a 
black winter’s night is always exciting. 
It was particularly so in our case, for 
the Radium, with her Brooklands 
timing, would not fire regularly on top 
gear at a much lower speed than 25 
m.p.h. Some of our cornering was of 
the most lurid description and on more 
than one occasion we found ourselves in 
the ditch. 

At length we fell in with our great 
adventure. A spell of wet weather had 
been succeeded by a hard frost, and driv- 
ing over the deep frozen ruts in the 
lanes was unspeakable work. We were 
on duty that day from midnight until 
4 a.m., and what with the bitter cold 
and the treacherous roads, were heartily 
glad when the end of our four hours’ 
spell was in sight. It was with feelings 
of relief that we at length turned on to 
the hard, smooth main road for the 
run home, and Billy, with numbed 
fingers, was trying to coax an obstinate 
cork out of the Thermos which con- 
tained a little drop of something hot 
and comforting. Suddenly our head- 
light exposed to view a motor-cycle 
and sidecar drawn up at the roadside. 
As we swept by we saw two men rise 
from an open manhole which gave 
access to the underground telephone 
wires. With a shout to Billy, I closed 
the throttle and stamped on the foot- 
brake. I believe some people hold the 
theory that a motor-cycle can be brought 
to a standstill in its own length, but you 
can take it from me that when it is 
being driven at something over 30 
m.p.h. and has a heavy sidecar attached, 
it can’t. As a matter of fact we did 
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not pull up for fifty yards or more and 
on leaping from the machine we found 
that the men were already mounted. 
Even as we looked, the driver set his 
engine in motion by means of an electric 
self-starter, at the same time switching 
on a powerful set of electric lights. 
Swinging the Radium round as Billy 
fell into the sidecar, I started the 
engine by running alongside for a yard 
or two and we set off in pursuit. As 
she gathered speed, I flung in the high 
gear and gradually opened the throttle 
and extra air levers. The explosions 
in the twin cylinders blended into an 
indistinguishable roar which must have 
been heard for miles over the iron- 
bound country-side. 

We were soon flying over the road 
at racing speed, but could we catch 
them? The passing glimpse I had 


obtained of their machine had revealed 
a tank enamelled in flaming red, and 
this, coupled with the presence of an 


electric starter, was sufficient to indicate 
one of the most powerful motor-cycles 
of the day. And they had fully two 
hundred yards start. On the other hand 
my machine, as I have said, had been 
specially tuned for the track and should 
be a match for any ordinary touring 
mount, no matter what her horse-power 
might be. Lying along the tank I drove 
the Radium along as she had never been 
driven before, whilst Billy crouched 
down in the sidecar to reduce windage 
to a minimum. Could we catch them ? 
On, on, we sped down the deserted 
highway, rocking and bumping about 
as the springs yielded to _ the 
inequalities of the road. But do what 
I would I could not overhaul the flying 
twin ahead. Still, we at least held our 
own, and at times I thought we actually 
gained upon her. For the last mile or 
two, moreover, we had been going up 
hill, conditions that favoured the more 
powerful engine, and we were rapidly 
approaching the top of this long incline. 
Now or never, I said to myself as we 
swung over the summit, and setting my 
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teeth threw open the throttle to its 
widest extent. Great as our speed had 
been before, the machine seemed to 
leap forward like a greyhound from the 
slips and now she was fairly flying. It 
was a long and fairly steep descent, but 
fortunately the road was straight and 
the surface almost perfect. The sensa- 
tion was that of dropping through space, 
and Billy instinctively gripped the sides 
of the car as he looked round at me 
in utter astonishment. The Radium had 
gained something of a reputation on the 
track, but I swear she had never before 
attained such speed. Gripping the 
dropped handlebars with all my strength 
to keep the front wheel steady, I let her 
rip, and until we reached the level again 
never raised my eyes from the road. 
When I did take a hasty glance at our 
quarry | found to my joy that it was 
no more than twenty yards ahead and 
in the full glare of our powerful head- 
light. 

A few moments later a sudden 
exclamation from Billy caused me to 
look again. The man in the sidecar was 
kneeling upon the seat and facing us. 
Then his right arm shot out and 
the report of a pistol rang through the 
night. At the same moment the tip of 
my right ear stung sharply and warm 
blood began to trickle down the side of 
my face. Steering with one hand I 
cautiously leant forward and pinched 
the rubber gas pipe. We were instantly 
plunged into darkness. Our assailant 
had now nothing but the sound of the 
engine to direct his aim, but every 
moment a tongue of flame split the 
darkness and a bullet shrieked past us. 
One actually crashed through the toe 
of the sidecar but in the most miraculous 
manner passed harmlessly between 
Billy’s legs. 

We were now beginning to “see red,”’ 
and drunk with excitement dashed on 
in our wild pursuit. Presently we were 
flying through the broad high street 
of an old-world country town and the 
firing ceased. But only to be renewed 
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when we once more reached the open 
road. We seemed to lead a charmed 
life, for although many of the bullets 
came unpleasantly close, they failed to 
hit us. All this time we had been slowly 
creeping up to our quarry and the risk 
of being shot increased every minute. 
But then the firing suddenly ceased and 
I concluded that the marksman had been 
too prodigal with his ammunition at 
long range. This was certainly a relief, 
but all the same I doubt if a machine- 
gun would have stopped us as our blood 
was up. Foot by foot we drew up to 
the Germans,—at least I more than sus- 
pected their nationality—and presently 
our front wheel overlapped their back one. 

Now that we had practically caught 
them I was not altogether clear in my 
mind as to what I should do, but I had 
a hazy idea that it might be possible to 
force them over into the ditch. Before I 
could attempt to do so, however, it 
was necessary to get my front wheel 
clear ahead of theirs. But Billy could 
wait no longer and standing up in the 
sidecar maintained a precarious foothold 
by holding on with his left hand, what 
time he made vicious swipes at the 
driver’s head with his truncheon. The 
man, however, was just out of reach and 
I did not care to take the risk of edging 
in any closer in the dark. Whilst thus 
engaged we roared past a mounted 
policeman, whose horse was executing 
spirited caperings on the grass at the 
road side. But there was no thought 
of stopping and with a wild yell we flew 

ast. 

The end of our chase was something 
of the suddenest. The Radium had 
crept up level with the other machine 
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and I was just beginning to consider 
whether I might not commence to put 
into practice my scheme, when her 
front wheel tyre burst with a loud 
report. This was followed by a wild 
swerve and the next moment the whole 
combination turned over with a crash. 
I at once closed the throttle and brought 
the Radium to a standstill with the 
brakes. Then we jumped down and 
ran back. The lamps of the wrecked 
machine had been extinguished, but we 
found the men with the aid of our 
pocket flash lamps. One, the driver, 
was lying dead in the road some thirty 
feet from the machine, whilst the other 
was in the ditch with a broken leg 
and other injuries. 

We knew something of first aid and 
proceeded to do what we could for the 
injured man. Whilst thus engaged we 
heard in the distance the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs and in a few minutes were 
joined by the mounted constable we 
had previously passed. Having heard 
our story, the policeman took charge 
of the dead man and wrecked motor, 
whilst we lifted our injured prisoner into 
my sidecar. He was too badly hurt to 
attempt to escape, and it was more to 
save him from being jolted about than 
anything else that we strapped him 
to the back of the car. Then, with Billy 
on the carrier, I drove slowly to the 
nearest Police Station. 

Yes, they were Germans right enough, 
and what is more, members of a gang of 
alien desperados whose work was to 
perpetrate outrages calculated to terrorise 
the public. They were both armed and 
papers were found upon them which the 
authorities considered of importance. 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


Author of ‘“‘ House of Lisronan,” ‘‘ Port of Dreams,” &c. 


[The story has so far related how Miss Noreen O’Corra, an English girl, having inherited a large 
fortune and a place in Ireland, and being smitten with a keen desire to hunt, drives to her first meet 
accompanied by her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, an elderly lady altogether unacquainted with country 
life, and her cousin Francesca ; attended by her new groom, an Irish lad, Christy Roche. She has her 
hunt, escaping without serious mishap and much enjoying it. Then she sets off to take possession of 
her property, Castle Corra. The enthusiastic Noreen learns that a Master is wanted for the local hounds, 
the great requisite being sufficient funds, and finding to her intense delight that she would be accepted, 


joyfully takes over the responsibility. 


CHAPTER XII. 
It was some few minutes after the 
Smithereen had been mounted on Mr. 
Cassidy’s shanbui that Noreen, quite 
unintentionally, lost sight of her guide 
and monitor, Maire. 

She was not for some time aware of 
the fact. There was so much to look at, 
and Bee in her own quiet way claimed a 
good deal of attention—at least from a 
person who remained in her saddle simply 
by the clemency of the thing under that 
saddle. Bee was eminently kind, but she 
was also resolute. She knew what to do 
when Kyleawn wood was being drawn 
and didit calmly and firmly, between the 
intervals set apart for browsing. 

“IT wish it would hold up its head. 
I wonder Mr. Kinnane lets it be so 
hungry, poor thing,’ said Noreen to 
Lily de Bohune, “ I’ve pulled quite hard 
and still it goes on eating—look !”’ 

Lily looked. 


O 


Her first day of office has been partly described.] 


‘“Horses are horrid,’ she agreed, 
lugubriously. ‘‘ Snowdrop insisted on 
jumping a pile of sticks just now—I 
hate jumping. It jars me all over. Did 
you happen to see Johnny Peter 
Morrisey ? Oh, there he is—Johnny 
Peter ! 

‘Sure, hadn’t I my eye on ye this long 
time,’ said Johnny Peter, hopping like 
a marmoset over the tattered dry-stone 
wall which surrounded the covert. “Is 
it the way ye want to get off the horse 
the same as last time ? ” 

Lily nodded. 

“Don’t let Mrs. de Bohune see. you 
with the mare,” she said, adding to 
Noreen, “‘ you won’t tell ma, will you, 
Miss O’Corra ? ” 

‘* Of course I won’t,”’ said the mystified 
Noreen. ‘‘ But what are you going to 
do?” 

‘Oh, find a sheltered place and sit in 
it for a couple of hours until I can go 
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home. Hold her tight, Johnny, while I 
get off—and do mind Mrs de Bohune 
doesn’t see you.” 

“ Sure if she did itself what ’ud hinder 
me telling her yourself was after being 
tossed ? ’’ demanded Johnny Peter with 
scorn. ‘‘ Ye have your ’nough ridden, 
I’m thinking,” he added, as Lily slid 
stiffly to earth, and wisped her apron 
skirt about her with a groan. 

Miss de Bohune pushed back her hat 
and sank down in a patch of heather. 

“It’s simply cruel of ma,” she said. 
“T’d so much rather be ‘ out of every- 
thing ’ than obliged to hunt.” 

“Yerra, God help ye!” said Johnny 
Peter with something deeper than mere 
scorn. 

He jumped on to a boulder, and from 
there into Lily’s saddle. 

His bare legs, tousled head, and red 
shirt, made him look extremely like a 
monkey, but his manner of gathering up 
the reins was scientific, and the ill-named 
Snowdrop knew it. 

Noreen, staring, fascinated and per- 
plexed, failed to observe the fact that 
every one else had gone on out of sight, 
and that the long tableland of Kyleawn 
Hill was deserted—even Kerry’s red coat 
was no longer visible. 

“It’s a wonder ye’d stay delaying 
here,’”’ said Johnny Peter, addressing her 
with pained severity, “and the dogs 
may be legging it away north the hill 
and gone entirely on ye.” 

Before Noreen could excuse herself a 
strange sound came drifting down wind— 
a sound that brought Bee’s head up as 
no hauling or tugging could ever have 
done. 

“They have him! The dogs have 
the smell got!” cried Johnny Peter, 
smiting Snowdrop on the shoulder with 
a hazel-twig and starting her off at a 
gallop along the narrow path that ran 
under the wall of the cover. It was not 
nice galloping ground, this white ribbon 
of steep track. It wound round gorse- 
bushes and over brown slabs of flint, and 
there were holes in it and arched roots 
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that rose up like railway bridges, but 
Johnny Peter took no heed of these 
things. Nor did he concern himself with 
the fact that, since hounds had found at 
the far end of Kyleawn covert, and were 
hunting back towards him, there was 
every chance of their fox breaking right 
under Snowdrop’s nose and being headed 
by her. 

His disciple, charging in his wake, was 
even less likely to consider such questions. 

All she knew was that Bee’s kangaroo 
progress through the scattered bushes 
tested her severely, and that her hat was 
falling off, and that a chorus of sounds— 
exciting, exhilarating sounds—was draw- 
ing ever nearer on the other side of the 
low dry-stone wall. 

And then, suddenly, a piercing screech 
burst from Johnny Peter, and Noreen 
saw something tawny appear on top of 
the wall and slip off it with the speed 
and litheness of a cat. He meant going, 
that Kyleawn fox. The mere chance 
that two silly young humans should be 
bumping into each other and squealing 
aloud almost in his chosen path wasn’t 
going to deter him. He darted past 
Snowdrop and away, down the slope of 
Kyleawn Hill towards the open country, 
and if St. John and St. Peter remained 
ignorant of the fact it was certainly 
through no lack of invocation from their 
nameself. 

His shrieks rose heavenwards—so did 
his hazel twig. He paid no attention to 
Noreen’s frantic vociferations that one 
of the foxes had escaped and they ought 
to have turned it back. ’ 

Nor did he consider the legs of Miss 
de Bohune’s mare. There was a slope 
of hill before him—a slope growing ever 
more precipitous—and where that fox 
went he was going. 

Kerry Kinnane, when he got to the 
wall of the covert, saw an edifying sight. 
Down the last green declivity of Kyleawn 
Hill ran the Kyleawn fox, slipping along 
like a motor and looking about the size 
of a marble. 

At his brush rode Johnny Peter, still 
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shrieking, and still flagellating the flying 
Snowdrop. 

Behind Snowdrop, at an interval of 
about fifty yards, came Bee, going her 
hardest, and behind Bee swept the pack, 
heads and sterns level, making the very 
gorse-bushes tremble with the clamour 
of their music. 

The field at the foot of the hill was 
narrow and fiercely fenced. Fields at 
the foot of hills invariably are. It is the 
judgment of Providence on those who 
come out hunting in snaffles. 

The fox, who reached the fence first, 
ran up it as the Atlantic swell runs up 
the tall rocks of Clare Island. It was a 
straight, gripeless bank bearded with 
bracken and very high, and he knew it 
would detain his enemies for a precious 
half-minute. 

Snowdrop, who came at it second, 
reflected that as Lily was not on her back 
she would not jump. 

Before, however, she had fairly arrived 
at this decision, the hazel twig fell 
freely about her flanks and made her 
think better of it. She shot into the air 
like a rocketing pheasant, hit the bank 
somewhere with one hind-leg, landed in 
the opposite field on her forehead, and 
bounded up again, all without in the 
least disturbing the stirrupless Johnny 
Peter. Bee meanwhile had shortened 
stride, had got her hindlegs under her, and 
her whole strong person balanced and 
collected. She knew all about the bank 
below Kyleawn, anda pursuing tiger would 
not have induced her torush it. Nor did 
she intend to be pulled back by her rider, 
out of whose hands she took care to take 
as much rein as she wanted. 

Noreen was conscious of a momentary 
reflection that the bracken-fronds on the 
tops of the bank looked very high above 
the ground, and then she found herself 
among them, through them, and over in 
the next field. 

During the moment it took her to 
regain her saddle Bee slackened to a trot. 

She knew quite well that the smallest 
buck would rid her of this troublesome 
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burden which flopped in its saddle and 
tugged at her mouth and hit her without 
cause, but, after the benign habit of her 
race, she refrained from the buck by very 
reason of the burden’s incapacity. All 
the same she did not mean to be hustled, 
nor was she going on ahead of hounds. 

The pack came sweeping over the 
banks like a wave, each hound pitching 
himself out from amongst the bracken 
with a dash good to see. 

Joy surged up in Noreen’s heart as she 
watched, even though it was with the 
eyes of complete ignorance. 

She actually managed to remember 
Councillor when she saw his black head 
stoop for a second to the grass and then 
go up with a deep note of ecstasy. It 
was true that he had a three-cornered 
nick out of one ear, but she told herself 
that she would have recognised him in 
any case. 

Scent was evidently lying thick as 
butter on the warm turf, for there was no 
hesitation in Councillor’s mind. Un- 
falteringly he announced that their foe 
had passed the way, and a dozen voices 
took up his statement and repeated it 
with a conviction that made old Bee 
snatch at her rein and shake her ears in 
pure glee. 

Noreen also vented her excitement by 
a small squeal and a crack of her crop on 
the mare’s ribs, to which Bee paid no 
earthly attention, but laid herself down 
to go, with one ear dropped towards the 
racing pack, and one eye on the next 
fence. 

Johnny Peter, meanwhile, undeterred 
by his overforeward position, did not 
cease to throw his tongue and to use his 
hazel-stick. 

“ He’s after turning westh on us—the 
villain!’ he screamed over his shoulder 
to Noreen, pointing to a rise of ground 
on which were three ash trees. 

In confirmation of his words hounds 
swung left-handed, as if they were 
heading back into the covert, and then, 
after a couple of fields, bore right away 
again. 
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It was at this junction that Noreen 
began to notice other riders and to 
realize that she and Johnny Peter were 
no longer alone. 

Already she was beginning to find 
herself a_little short of breath. 

There had been a moment after a 
stone-gap, over which Bee had flourished 
a trifle too vigorously, when catastrophe 
had seemed imminent. Then, too, the 
pace was considerable. It certainly made 
one pant! She gathered up a reef of 
reins in both hands, twisted them 
together, and held them as if they were 
the handle of an oar. 

To take a pull at Bee never even 
occurred to her. 

One came out hunting to gallop and 
jump, and therefore the faster one’s 
horse went the better, the nearer one 
kept to that fleeting arrow-head-shaped 
mass of black and white and tan which 
slipped ahead like a shadowy cloud on a 
wild bright March morning. 

Soon, however, she felt compelled to 
take her right hand off the reins and 
transfer it to the balance strap, which 
thereby for perhaps the first time in 
existence justified its name. It wasn’t 
the right thing to do, of course—the 
riding-master and Maire said so—but one 
had to remain in the saddle somehow ! 

They were heading away from Kyleawn 
Hill now into a country of light, medium- 
sized grass fields divided by sound banks, 
by dry-stone walls, by wide, hedgeless 
drains—as perfect a line as a man could 
have wished to ride. 

She was still, thanks to Bee, close to 
hounds, yet Johnny Peter Morrisey was 
closer, and even Johnny Peter was a full 
half-field behind the tail-hounds. 

Out of the corner of her eye she saw 
various people, Dilys on Ben Nevis, 
Kerry, the D.I., Mrs. Brown, Sir Hussey 
Cennit, Dan Kelly. 

She noticed that their horses were 
beginning to lather, that Mrs. Brown’s 
hitherto immaculate veil was torn, and 
that, unlike the sporting hero and 
heroine of a six-penny novel, which she 
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had bought in Dublin, they did not 
exchange polished platitudes between 
each fence. 

Conscious of her own increasing short- 
ness of breath she was reluctantly 
constrained to doubt whether the creator 
of the conversational couple had ever 
ridden a hunt. 

It was at this moment that Dilys 
Clerans bore towards her. 

“Mare going all right ?”’ she called, 
as Ben Nevis drew alongside Bee. 

“Yes — beautifully,” panted Bee’s 
rider, beaming. 

Dilys nodded. 

“Take a pull at her next field. 
Big double,” she said, telegraphically, 
herself taking a pull at old Ben, who, 
having been raced, as well as hunted, 
chiefly with the Wards, was inclined to 
put on steam at his fences. 

A high blackthorn hedge had loomed 
up before them, shutting off all view of 
the next field—a hedge with one narrow 
gateway in which an iron gate swung 
irresolutely. 

Noreen saw Johnny Peter’s bare sole 
deal it a flying kick as he shot through, 
and then she found herself suddenly 
engulfed in, and detained, by a small 
stream of plunging, boring, slithering 
horses and heard Sir Hussey Cennit 
demand why the something she had not 
put her hand to the somethinged gate 
instead of letting it hit him ? 

A minute later she saw the double 
referred to by Dilys. It rose 
triumphantly in the middle of a small 
field, tall, straight, stone-faced, guarded 
by wide and very boggy gripes, a shining 
example of all that a fence should not be. 

Noreen, ruffled, perceived with annoy- 
ance that whereas she had reached the 
gateway almost first, she had come 
through it almost last. 

She also perceived that the meteoric 
progress of Johnny Peter had suffered 
sudden and violent eclipse, and that 
Johnny Peter himself was in the ditch 
under the double with Snowdrop 
apparently squatting on his lap. 
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The D.I., too, appeared to be in 
trouble, while Kerry Kinnane and Mrs. 
Brown, high on the bank and looking 
preternaturally large against the sky, 
was obviously searching for a suitable 
place of descent. 

Noreen remembered Dily’s warning 
and decided that this was the occasion 
to assert herself instead of leaving every- 
thing to Bee. 

She grabbed at the mare’s head, hauled 
her aside from the spot chosen by that 
astute lady, and rushed her at one which 
Sir Hussey Cennit had marked for his 
own. Even then, but for a crack of 


the crop, Bee would have avoided 
But the crop finished 


catastrophe. 
matters. 

The flea-bitten grey was just shorten- 
ing his stride when she ran into him from 
the rear as an express runs into an 
excursion train—and like the excursion 
train his pace was momentarily accelera- 
ted, and his descent into the gripe made 
thereby the more heavy. 


Sir Hussey shot high into the air, 
grazed the top of the bank with his 
waistcoat buttons, and volplaned grace- 
fully into the ditch on the other side. 


Bee, thrown off her balance, gained 
the top of the bank all a-sprawl, and 
floundered into the next field with a 
lurch that was altogether too much for 
Noreen. 

“ That horrid saddle! It always goes 
from under me! ”’ she cried, petulantly, 
as she plumped into a nest of mud and 
watercress. ‘‘ You fell off, too,’’ she 
added to Sir Hussey, who had found his 
feet and was standing knee-deep in slime 
passionately explaining to his Maker the 
initial mistake of ever creating a female 
sex. 
‘Fell off—fell off—Good heaven,” 
sputtered the Holy Terror. ‘‘ Why the 
devil when you’d the whole fence to 
choose from couldn’t you look where you 
were going?” 

““ You’d better ask the devil,” retorted 
Miss O’Corra, incensed and unpenitent. 
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“T should think he was a near relation 
of yours.” 

She rose as she spoke and floundered 
ashore with the complete absence of 
dignity engendered by legs bogged to 
just below the knee. 

“ Albert, dear,’’ sprung from heaven 
knows where, but mindful of his 
mamma's instructions, and glad of any 
opportunity to pull up, had caught the 
mare and now appeared towing her 
behind his own mount. 

“Nasty fence,” he remarked. 
“Nothing here to where I jumped it, 
though. Shocking place, that—several 
people horrified—thought I must be 
killed. I suppose you'll walk home, 
Miss O’Corra ? ”’ 

“Walk home!”’ said Noreen, scath- 
ingly. ‘‘ Walk home before the hunt is 
finished ! What an idea! How do I get 
back on that thing?” she pointed at 
Bee. 

“I’m sure J don’t know,” said Mr. 
de Bohune. 

It was at this moment that a tall, 
middle-aged man in a coat green with 
age, a cricket cap of quartered red and 
blue, and a pair of leggings fastened by 
everything on earth except their native 
buttons, loomed high upon the bank on 
a woolly, wild-eyed young grey. 

Noreen was not sufficiently initiated 
to appreciate the masterly way in which 
he first overcame the filly’s doubts 
concerning the chasm before her, and 
then pulled her on to her feet after she 
had landed on her forehead in the field, 
but she saw at a glance that here was a 
friend in need. 

Intuition, and the cricket cap, told 
her that this was the Pat Keeffe Laragh 
spoken of by Maire. 

Pat Keeffe pulled up and dismounted 
simultaneously, unhampered by his filly’s 
burning desire to turn round and rattle 
her heels against Black Bee’s ribs. 

“Ts the young lady after being 
tossed?” he asked with extreme 
sympathy. “Aw my, my! Isn’t that 
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too bad entirely ? Are you hurted any, 
missy ? ” 

“No; but I can’t get back on the 
saddle—and I do so want to catch up 
the hounds. I can still hear them 
yapping,” said Noreen, taking hold of 
her stirrup and lifting her right foot, 
which bore a startling resemblance to a 
brown paper parcel after transit through 
several Christmas post-offices. 

“Lay a hand on the filly, Masther 
Albert,” said Pat Keeffe Laragh, “‘ while 
I put the young lady up. Take care, 
would she kick at ye, the canat!” he 
added, as a squeal and a double thud 
announced that the grey had achieved 
her ambition. 

He seized Noreen’s ankle and shot her 
aloft by main force, desisting only when 
he found that she had gone over the 
off side and was in imminent danger of 
falling to earth again, head first. 

“°Tis the way we must make an’ 
wheel west over the bog,” he said, as he 
thrust the reins into her hand. 

“ They’re after checking below there 
and we have a chance to catch them. 
Look at poor Sir Hussey now, and he 
bloated with running! Begorrah, if he 
was at it a week he’d not get next or 
nigh that horse of his! Let yourself 
come on now, missy.” 

“Missy,” nothing loath, gathered a 
handful of rein against her bosom and 
chirped at Bee. Hounds had swung 
slightly right-handed and were down in 
a grey brown expanse of reclaimed bog 
flat as a billiard table, and scored across 
by wide brown drains. Noreen saw the 
pack spread out in eager questing upon 
the dun-coloured grass three fields ahead; 
saw Kerry, pulled up watching them ; 
saw Maire on her youngster trotting along 
a gripe in search of a good take-off. 

It was clearly an occasion for hurry. 

The crop again came into play, and 
Bee, dragging her legs up out of 
the water-logged mud with a sucking 
sound as of drawn corks, snorted her 
indignation. 

“Here I am—here I am! Make them 
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go on again now!” cried her rider 
excitedly, when she had at last reduced 
the space between her and Kerry to 
shouting distance. ‘‘ Make them— 
what ? Hold hard! Oh, it’s all right, 
I’m not going to fall off—mind dogs, 
do!” 

The last three words were addressed 
to the pack. “‘ ‘All over the line ’—what 
do you mean by that ?”’ she added to 
the distracted master. ‘‘ What line ? 
I don’t see any. Do make those animals 
go on again!” 

Pat Keeffe Laragh came to the rescue. 

“There’s a holla west, your honour,” 
he called, adding, in a shocked voice, 
“God save ye, missy, where were ye 
rared at all?” 

““Missy,’”’ occupied in search for the 
line on which she was alleged to have 
ridden, ignored the question, and by the 
time she raised her head to announce 
indignantly that there was no such thing 
about, Kerry had lifted hounds and gone 
to the holla. 

“He might have waited for me!” 
cried Miss O’Corra. ‘‘ I do think people 
are very rude out hunting! ”’ 

She slapped the reins on Bee’s neck 
and started off in hot pursuit, closely 
attended by Pat Keeffe Laragh and his 
filly. 

Their fox had been viewed in a 
ploughed field—the only plough in all 
that green country. 

He was reported to be “bet up 
entirely,” but this diagnosis was not 
confirmed by the very lively twenty 
minutes that ensued. 

The pace was, if anything, better than 
at first, the country more trappy and, 
as Pat Keeffe subsequently announced, 
only for himself the young lady and the 
mare was murdered all out, let alone the 
fences she offered to lep in the small of 
the Master’s back. It was a very blown 
and exhausted Noreen who eventually 
pulled up in the shadow of Ballykinnane 
Wood. 

“Where is it?”’ she demanded in 
gasps, looking down at the worrying 
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pack. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say it’s 
killed ? Oh, what a shame! Why did 
you let them do that, Mr. Kinnane ? 
They ought to be beaten for it! Are 
there any more left, or is that the only 
one?” 

“Any more what?” asked Kerry, 
much mystified. 

“Any more foxes, of course,” said 
Miss O’Corra, M.F.H., severely, en- 
deavouring without success to do up 
her hair. 

Her hat she had long ago abandoned. 
Indeed Pat Keeffe had been carrying it 
for the past three miles. Kerry looked 
as if he were about to fall down in a fit. 

“Tt was nice of you to make the 
hounds wait,’’ continued Noreen. “I 
mean that time I fell off. It was the 
fault of that old man on the grey. He 
bumped me. It was nice of you to make 
them wait, but you needn’t have gone 
on in quite such a hurry. I nearly got 
left behind. I thought I was to go first 


always. Didn’t you say so?” 
Mr. Kinnane’s mirth overcame him. 


“God help us! There does be great 
ignorance on them rared in cities!”’ 
said Pat Keeffe Laragh solemnly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THREE weeks had passed. The hunting 
was in full swing now, and Noreen had 
begun to realize how much more the 
word meant than a mere gallop across 
country. She knew quite half the pack 
by name, and no longer cherished a 
desire to wear pink or carry the horn, 
being sensible enough to appreciate the 
fact that Kerry did these things 
extremely well where she would infallibly 
make a hash of them. The domestic 
economy of “‘ Bella Vista’ was at last, 
after several earthquake upheavals, 
working satisfactorily, a state of affairs 
much aided by Pat Casey’s gentle but 
firm insistence that his sister Delia was 
the only parlourmaid in the country to 
suit Miss Susan, and his cousin Tim, the 
one desirable gardener, and the fact that 
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he engaged both without giving that 
much harassed lady a chance of refusal. 

Noreen had bought Black Bee from 
Kerry Kinnane, the workmen were 
in Castle Corra, and last, but certainly 
not least in Miss Susan’s eyes, her 
nephew Reginald Green- Jones was on his 
way from England. 

Miss Susan’s disapproval of Kerry 
Kinnane had increased hourly as Noreen’s 
friendship with the young man waxed 
more strong. Like many who have never 
tried matrimony, she was an inveterate 
match-maker, and since Reginald had 
recently inherited a family place, beauti- 
ful but encumbered, ancestral halls 
that positively screamed for opulence, 
what could be more suitable than 
that he and Noreen should take a 
fancy to one another? Miss Susan, 
having herself a strong penchant for 
her nephew, and being constitutionally 
incapable of realizing the inherent per- 
versity of human nature, entertained so 
few doubts on the subject of their 
mutual attraction, provided they should 
be once “ brought together,’ that she 
had designed a wedding gown for Noreen 
before Captain Green-Jones set foot on 
the land which was his mother’s by right 
of birth, but which he had never before 
visited. 

It so happened that his arrival 
coincided very closely with the advent 
from England of the motor ordered by 
Miss O’Corra, junior, in the first mad 
exuberance of wealth, a double event 
which shook Bella Vista to its foundation. 

The motor had been “ brought over ” 
by a young man not merely superior but 
superlative. 

His name as announced by himself 
was ’Orace ’Awkins, and from the peak 
of his cap to his attenuated black- 
leather-clad ankles he was the epitome 
of all that was thoroughly qualified and 
unimpeachably respectable. 

Miss Susan, who believed that 
chauffeurs as a race were recruited from 
the submerged upper ten, demoralized 
and disowned scions of good families 
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possessed of only one idea—to elope with 
the nearest heiress—breathed a sigh of 
pure relief when she saw ’Orace ’Awkins. 

“A most estimable servant, my dear,” 
she said to Maire Clerans as they stood 
together at the front door of Bella Vista 
and watched the motor that was to fetch 
Captain Green-Jones from Kylecorra 
station glide round the sharp turn from 
the stable-yard, which was made yet 
sharper by being masked by a large holly. 

‘* He looks it,”’ said Miss Clerans. ‘‘ In 
fact he has only one fault. He makes 
the landscape appear undressed. 
What effect he’ll have on Kylecorra 
town I daren’t imagine. 

“Oh, but he’s a most careful driver,” 
protested literal Miss Susan. “‘ His last 
mistress said he had never run into 
anything—and I’m sure he never will 
even in Kylecorra. I wonder where 
Noreen is ?—she’ll be late to meet 


Reginald. 
“A sense of punctuality won’t help 


him much in the Kylecorra train unless 
it impels him to leave it and run on 
ahead,” said Noreen’s voice from the 
staircase. ‘‘ Is anyone coming with me ?”’ 

‘““ Tf anyone goes there won’t be room 
for the luggage,” said Maire, pointing to 
the large tarpaulin which ’Awkins had 
brought to preserve the paint of his 
beloved. 

“IT say, Noreen, you ave late, you 
know.” 

“All right. I suppose I must let 
’Orace ’Awkins drive, then. When I 
tried to put on a spurt yesterday she 
ran off the road, into a turf stack, and 
’Orace ’Awkins said——” 

‘“‘ Heavens, Noreen, Horace Hawkins,” 
interposed Miss Susan in a tone of 
anguish. ‘“‘ What are you thinking of ! 
Tell Reggie I would have gone myself 
to greet him if Mrs. de Bohune had not 
been coming to tea.” 

“‘ All right ; but, I say, how am I to 
greet the fair Reginald? I’ve never 
seen him before,’ demanded Noreen. 
“ Better buck up, had I, Maire? Righto! 
Yes, you can drive, Hawkins—I’ll do it 
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coming back. Ta-ta, auntie. Put up a 
prayer that I don’t deliver up your 
nephew with his knees broken or capped 
hocks, or. Yes, go ahead, Hawkins.” 


“That dreadful young man, Kerry 
Kinnane, is making her positively 
vulgar,” moaned poor Miss Susan, as 
the motor slid away. “It is indeed 
most fortunate that Reginald cared to 
accept my invitation. It means that 
she will have someone to associate with 
who does not talk like a stable boy.” 


“Oh, that’s a libel on Kerry, Miss 
Susan,”’ protested Maire. But Miss Susan 
would hear no good of Mr. Kinnane. 


“T’m so thankful dear Reginald has 
come,” she said, very firmly. 


What dear Reginald was saying at the 
same moment, no less firmly, could not 
be construed into an echo of her 
gratitude. 


He was standing on the platform of 
Kylecorra station trying to remove a 
peck of dust from his right eye and with 
a heart filled by bitter hatred of this 
inconsequent slap-dash country in which 
his Aunt Susan had been fool enough to 
settle. 

“Since his parting with the mail 
steamer Munster, he had not found one 
thing to commend, and _ Kylecorra 
station, filled with wind and flying 
gravel and small and _ preternaturally 
curious children, was the last straw. 


Moreover, a cherished kit-bag bearing 
his oldest and most beloved boots had 
gone astray between Dublin and Kyle- 
corra, and he had been expected to 
accept in exchange the comforting in- 
formation that ‘‘ Maybe ‘twas at 
Queenstown the trunk was by now and 
then the dear knows would it go on to 
New York itself ? ” 


To a man whose day was spoiled if 
his morning newspaper chanced to be 
folded the wrong way, life in Ireland 
promised unutterable things. 

He had finally and savagely made up 
his mind to walk, when the motor sailed 
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up and he heard Noreen hail the station- 
master with a cheery inquiry as to 
whether the Dublin train was in yet. 

He also heard the station-master’s 
confidential reply. 

“ She is, miss, and gone this thirty-five 
minutes, and sure there’s a gentleman 
within on the platform, and he fit to 
tear iron be dint of the delay and the 
thrunk being lost on him.” 

A second later Noreen appeared, 
smiling and unpenitent. 

“How do you do ? ”’ she said, cheerily. 
“You are my cousin, aren’t you? I 
was very nearly being late, and keeping 
you waiting. I’m afraid you’ve annoyed 
Michael, the station-master, somehow. 
He seems vexed.” 

Captain Green-Jones looked as if some 
one—some inferior being—had smacked 
his face. 

““ My kit-bag has been left behind,’’ he 
said, in a tone of outrage. ‘‘ Lost—and 
the fellow had the impertinence to tell 
me it had gone to America.” 


“Well, I call that very intelligent of 


him,”’ retorted his cousin. “ Lots of 
people wouldn’t have known where it 
had gone. You should have had it 
labelled. It’s sure to turn up some day, 
and anyway it’s not worth annoying 
Michael about. He’s so nice. Come 
along, we’ll stuff the rest of your luggage 
into the car.” 

She glanced disapprovingly at her 
kinsman as she finished the sentence. 

Reginald was large, sandy-haired, 
middle-aged, and of stolid aspect, with 
a resolute if rather prim countenance, 
and she had already conceived for him 
the unreasoning contempt of the very 
young. 

Their journey homeward was a silent 
one. After Kylecorra town had been 
passed through, Noreen took the wheel, 
to the thinly veiled dismay of ’Orace 
’Awkins. 

The road, however, was flat, straight 
and empty, and but for the contrariness 
of the Bella Vista laurel-bushes the 
return would have been highly successful. 
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The laurels, however, spoilt things, and 
matters were not improved by the tact- 
lessness of Reginald, who expressed no 
surprise when he found himself amongst 
them. 

“IT must really have these bushes cut 
back—they always get in the way,” said 
Noreen, airily, stepping down as if to 
survey the guilty shrubs. 

“Yes, if you make a habit of crossing 
the grass, it might be as well,’”’ remarked 
Captain Green-Jones in a blighting voice, 
“ otherwise it’s hardly necessary. They 
are quite fifteen yards in from the 
avenue.” 

Noreen ignored the comment. 

The car had stopped up to its neck in 
greenery, and she had no idea of how to 
back it out. 

“‘ Bring her on to the house, Hawkins, 
I'll walk,’’ she said, carelessly. 

‘Orace ’Awkins, looking unutterable 
things, prepared to obey, and postponed 
his revenge until the hall doorstep was 
reached. Then when he had deposited 
Reginald, he turned. 

““ Excuse me, miss, but I wish ’as ’ow 
you'd speak to Roche yourself, miss,” 
he began. “’E don’t do nothink I 
h’arsk. ’E says ’as ’ow the buckets is 
h’all for the ’orses. I ’ad the very ’eight 
of difficulty to clean the car last night, 
miss, h’owing to ’aving no bucket. Them 
buckets is h’all kep’ for the ’orses’ use 
said e’, and——” 

“All right. ll come round and see 
him now,” said Noreen, hastily, bethink- 
ing herself that to drive in through the 
yard gate would restore her shattered 
self-respect. 

“You go on indoors, Cousin Reginald,”’ 
she added, “ the hall-door’s open, and if 
you give a yell someone will roll up and 
tell you where auntie is. I'll drive, 
Hawkins.” 

Hawkins snuffed. 

“The gate, miss, is h’awkward,” he 
said, “also the ’olly bushes comes in 
the way a deal ; you didn’t ought to go 
at all fast, miss.” 

If Noreen had known exactly which 
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lever or handle controlled the pace she 
would have rushed round to the stable 
top-speed, instead of letting the car 
crawl off like a dissipated snail, but the 
sad fact was that the major part of that 
knowledge of driving acquired in nine 
lessons seemed mysteriously to evaporate 
at sight or touch of a motor. 

This, however, was the darkest of 
secrets. She declined to admit it even 
to herself, just as she declined to admit 
what was even more evident, namely, 
that the household, and _ especially 
the stable establishment, resented the 
importation. 

She was conscious of the fact that 
though she bumped into the yard gate, 
the crash was icily ignored by her 
retainers. Christy, polishing a bit in the 
harness-room doorway, wore an air of 
cold and aloof disdain which would not 
have misbecome a Mahatma obtruded 
upon in his mountain solitude by a 
cockney cyclist. 

Wishing ’Orace ’Awkins at Jericho, 
Noreen disengaged the middle of her 
person from the steering wheel and got 
out. 

“T suppose you—er—you saw the 
motor before, Christy ?”’ she asked in 
the propitiatory tone of the coward. 

““T did, miss,” said Christy, briefly. 

“Well, don’t you think it a fine 
machine ?’”’ demanded Miss O’Corra, 
aware that her start had been of the 
worst. 

““Ye’d easy come by your death in 
one of them yokes,’’ was the relentless 
answer. “I know a fella one time in 
Wicklow that owned one and wasn’t he 
got head in Glen o’ the Downs in the 
finish ? ”’ 

“Of course Wicklow is a_ severe 
country on motors—so hilly,” murmured 
Noreen, decidedly abashed. 

“Aye, ye’d get hills in it,” agreed 
Christy magnanimously, in a tone which 
suggested that they could be found by 
diligent searching with a microscope. 

T—er—I wish you’d show Hawkins 
where things are,’’ went on his mistress, 
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rushing the fence as it were. “‘ Of course 
he’ll be strange at first, and if he wants 
a bucket or—or anythin . 

Noreen paused, paralysed by her 
dependant’s eye. 

‘““ He says he has a right to get a new 
place entirely for the motor,” observed 
Mr. Roche icily. ‘‘ He’s after turning 
his nose at the coach-house, so he is. 
There does be great chat out of the likes 
of them mothor-fellas.”’ 

Christy laid down the bit as he spoke 
and turned to Noreen. 

“I'd be glad if ye’d throw your eye on 
the wheelbarra’, miss,” he added, “ till 
ye’d see for yourself the way it is.” 


““ What wheelbarrow ?”’ asked Noreen, 
feebly. 

Short as her experience of her native 
land had been, she knew that to pursue 
the question of Hawkins was impossible. 


“The wheelbarra we do have widin 
in the stable. They have it wracked on 
me in the bullock-yard these two days. 
Hard-set I am wanting it,”’ said Christy, 
emerging from the harness-room with 
the air of a scorned prophet. 


“Something is always broken,’’ mur- 
mured Miss O’Corra ; but she followed, 
nevertheless, and passed through the 
gate Christy opened for her into what 
was known as the bullock-yard, presum- 
ably because nothing but a cow had ever 
set hoof therein. 

It was a wide green space, with the 
dilapidated cow-houses proper and native 
toit ranged round the walls, and a disused 
dairy, now degraded to the office of ash- 
pit, on the further side. 

In the very centre of the yard, like a 
statue in a quadrangle, stood a heap of 
scarlet wood which a week earlier had 
been a new wheelbarrow. 

The corners of Noreen’s mouth began 
to twitch as she looked down at the 
crooked and submerged wheel upon 
which the body squatted drunkenly in 
ridiculous abandon. 

A wild inclination to laugh seized her. 
She choked with difficulty a remark that 
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the wheelbarrow had obviously been 
making “a night of it.’ 

“Look at that for a way to have 
the new barra!” exclaimed Christy 
triumphantly. ‘‘ What did they do only 
put in the doorway of the cowhouse that’s 
wanting a door the way the black cow 
wouldn’t get out, and sure the cow never 
quit pucking it until she had it the way 
it is now!” 

He lifted a detached and splintered 
handle and displayed it on the palm of 
his hand. 

Noreen blew her nose with haste and 
violence. 

“Who brought it in here to start 
with ? ’’ she asked, when she could trust 
her voice. 

“Sure it came in here,” returned Mr. 
Roche in a tone of finality. 

“Yes ; but who brought it ? ”’ 

“T couldn’t rightly say, Miss Noreen. 
Anyway, the black cow was pucking it 
ever and always till she had it destroyed. 
There was great mischievousness in that 
one since the day she was calved.” 

Miss O’Corra meditated as to whether 
she should point out, first, that this 
ingenious shifting of blame on to the 
cow in nowise elucidated the point of 
who had used the wheelbarrow as a gate ; 
secondly, that Christy’s acquaintance 
with the animal in question dated back 
a bare month, but certainty of defeat on 
both points tied her tongue. 

Mr. Roche possessed to a remarkable 
degree that power of politely putting 
his employers in the wrong which 
distinguishes so many of his kind. 

“They had no call to take the stable 
barra, and the garden full up wid barras,” 
he added. “Sure if they brought the 
iron one the cow maybe wouldn’ offer to 
touch it at all.” 

“It’s very annoying,” said Miss 
O’Corra, junior, looking anything but 
annoyed. ‘‘ The mistress will be furious. 
That wheelbarrow was new last week, 
and a very good one.” 

“ Heth it wasn’t too good then,” 
returned Christy the undefeatable. “For 
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as good as it was it could be better. 
Sure the wheel had two cracks in it, and 
in regard to the bottom ye’d be in dhread 
to put any weight in it for fear ’tw’d 
split on ye, and ’twas only Monday 
Jamsey went to go lift it and sez he to 
me, ‘ The handles of this barra,’ sez he, 
‘is no better than rotten,’ sez he.”’ 

Noreen turned round and beat the 
precipitate retreat of the utterly 
vanquished. 

‘Reginald Green-Jones, in the mean- 
time, had remained upon the doorstep 
of Bella Vista, growing angrier as the 
moments passed. 

To walk unushered into a strange 
house, even though it should be his 
aunt’s, was foreign to all his instincts. 

He stood and pulled at the bell at 
intervals of a minute. The first three 
efforts brought no response except a 
distant hollow jangling, at the fourth the 
bell came bodily out by the roots. 

For a second the dismay of one who 
had wrought destruction on property 
not his own cooled him. 

He tried furtively to thrust the handle 
back into its hole, but it refused to abet 
his deception, and cast itself to earth 
with a blatant clatter, making far more 
noise in the fall than it had ever done 
legitimately. 

“The house be 
empty,” 


absolutely 
thought Reginald, looking up 
at the line of upper windows. 

Kylecorra village had made him antici- 
pate every form of atrocity, and it was 


a comfort to see blinds and curtains. His 
attention was caught presently by the 
sight of two men at the extreme corner of 
the house, with a tall ladder standing 
upright between them like the colours at 
a review. 

As he looked, the ladder lurched 
against the eavesgutter and skidded 
sideways. A shout and a heavy crash 
announced the denouement which was 
hidden from him by a holly-bush. 

It was at this moment that Noreen 
appeared from the stable-yard, giggling 
silently. 
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Hullo ! ”’ she exclaimed, “still there. 
Why didn’t you goin? Oh, so you rang 
the bell! Oh, fancy! How — how 
English ; of course you didn’t know; 
it wouldn’t stand being rung. I ought 
to have warned you.” She turned the 
prostrate bell-handle over with her toe 
and gave way to a sudden kink of mirth. 

“T—er—I am very sorry,” said 
Captain Green-Jones stiffly, ‘‘ but I am 
—er—accustomed to ring bells.” 

“T know you are,” cackled his kins- 
woman, “it was the bell that wasn’t. 
Never mind, come in. You must be 
dying for tea, and auntie is dying to 
clasp you to her bosom, and—mercy, 
what’s this? ”’ 

Tim Casey, the gardener, and Jamsey 
Crimeen, his subordinate, had appeared 
apparently from the bowels of a holly- 
bush and were approaching in Indian 
file with countenances expressive of that 
chastened delight that is only born of 
catastrophe. 

“Tf something else is broken I 
shall think that either you or ’Orace 
"Awkins has the evil eye,’’ murmured 
Miss O’Corra, junior, with a glance at 
Reginald. “Some people have, I 
believe.” 

““ Does the mistress know, Miss Noreen, 
the long ladder is in three halves this 
minute,” asked Tim Casey, insinuatingly, 
stopping before her. 

“Good gracious !”’ said Miss Noreen, 
with considerable asperity, “how did 
you do that ?”’ 

““°*Twas the house done it,’’ answered 
Pat Casey’s cousin, satisfaction in every 
feature. “‘ Ye’d not find a more contrairy 
roof in Ireland, let alone that the ladder 
had no call to be as long as it was. Sure 
the very minute ye’d lay it agin the 
eaves-gutter it’d a run from ye the same 
as arabbit. It had the life pairsecuted 
out o’ me—so it had.” 

“Two men are not enough to handle 
a ladder of that length,” said Captain 
Green-Jones, in what Noreen subse- 
quently described as a ‘ remove-the- 
prisoner -and-put-him-in-irons”’ tone, 
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glancing bitterly at Miss O’Corra, whose 
mouth had begun to twitch. Tim Casey 
majestically ignored the interruption. 

“ Still an’ all it’d not be broke only 
for the belt the water-tank gave it and it 
falling,’ he continued. “‘ They had a 
right to put the water-tank west the 
house—so they had. I thought ye’d be 
wishful to know, Miss Noreen, in case 
ye’d be axing where was the ladder ; 
but faith the three little ladders it med 
is apt to be more handy than what it 
was. Christy’ll maybe get to clean the 
harness-room stove-pipe now.” 

“Good Heavens !”’ said Captain Green- 
Jones. 

“Very well, Tim. I—TI daresay it’s 
just as well,” said Noreen, tremulously, 
adding, “Oh, here’s ’Orace ’Awkins 
coming! Let’s go in.” 


She made a dart at the half-open hall 
door and Reginald followed. 

They were greeted at the foot of the 
stairs by Noreen’s latest acquisition, a 


spaniel pup, attractive as a cherub, and 
destructive as a bottle of red ink. 

Behind him on the mat lay the mangled 
remains of a stuffed gannet, which had 
hitherto ornamented a glass case under 
the dining-room sideboard. 

The unhappy bird was now tailless, 
legless, and afflicted with an appalling 
squint, one of its red glass eyes having 
been pulled out to the level of its 
forehead, while the other burrowed 
correspondingly deep in its head. 

It presented nearly as dissipated and 
ludicrous an effect as the wheelbarrow, 
and Noreen collapsed upon the bottom 
step in criminal mirth, to the extreme 
satisfaction of the pup, who proceeded 
to put himself and his prey into her lap, 
and there demonstrate anew how he had 
brought about this most desirable trans- 
formation. 

There’s no doubt, Reginald, you’ve 
got the evil eye!” gasped Noreen, 
weakly. “‘ Bella Vista has been a model 
of propriety up to to-day. It honestly 
has. Never a teacup awry even. Oh, 
Soot, you naughty little darling, you 
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know Mrs. de B. thinks no end of that 
bird. Isn’t he clever, the angel ? Fancy 
getting it out of its case! Oh, here’s 
someone. Oh, Delia, is that you? 
Where have you been ? Captain Green- 
Jones rang until he broke the bell and 
noonecame. Why is the house empty ?”’ 

““°Twas the little dog, Miss Noreen,”’ 
explained Delia, the parlourmaid, breath- 
less but beaming. ‘“‘ Sure the mistress 
called to me that he was after whipping 
away the gannet, and that I had a right 
to catch him, and the whole of us is bet 
out chasing him these ten minutes and 
more. I left the mistress above at the 
apple trees. “Twas like she was too 
bloated to come on down the path.” 

An expression of horror crossed 
Reginald’s face. 

“Don’t look as if you saw auntie 
swelled to the size of a balloon and stuck 
between two gooseberry bushes, Cousin 
Reginald,” said Noreen. ‘“‘ You’ve been 


much luckier than J was. Nothing in the 


least funny happened when J first came 
to Ireland. It was just quite ordinary, 
as it generally is. Indeed, we never had 
so much excitement at Bella Vista as 
this afternoon. I’m sure you have the 
evil eye. Come, we'll go and meet auntie. 
She’s probably sufficiently rested to leave 
the orchard by now, and she'll be so 
pleased to see you.” 

Reginald glanced down at the gannet. 
Soot, finding himself neglected, was 
trying to meet his infantine teeth round 
its forehead as visitors to Glendalough 
endeavour to span St. Kevin’s Cross with 
their arms. 

“Oh, darling, you mustn’t. It’s bad 
for you,” said Noreen. She divorced him 
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from his prey, picked it and him up and 
walked forth from the hall door. 

It was at this moment that the 
de Bohune motor hove in sight, wheezing 
and creaking towards them, swift and 
inexecrable as Fate. 

A month ago Noreen would have 
entirely lost her head, now she scarcely 
quailed. 

“The gannet, quick! Put it into the 
grandfather clock ! ”’ she hissed, thrusting 
the corpse upon Reginald, and pointing 
into the darkest corner of the hall, “‘ and 
the legs too. Quick! Quick! Oh, how 
d’you do, Mrs.de Bohune. Yes,my aunt 
is at home. Do come in.” 

“The owner of this infernal fowl, I 
suppose !”’ said Captain Green-Jones to 
himself, furiously. ‘‘ Damned little 
minx! I’ve a good mind to throw the 
thing down in the middle of the hall. It 
would serve her right.” 

But though he felt outraged as he had 
never been outraged before, he did not 
obey his instincts. The influence of the 
land, which, alone of all the lands of earth, 
has succeeded in not only resisting the 
elsewhere all-absorbing Saxon habit of 
mind, but in grafting its own attributes 
upon the stranger, caught him in its 
subtle inflexible grip. 

Furtively he made his way to the 
clock-case, furtively clawed it open and 
thrust in the gannet’s mangled remains. 

He told himself angrily as he did so 
that it was preposterous, unheard of ; 
but for all the fact that the clock door 
would not shut disturbed his mind. And 
when he turned to be introduced to Mrs. 
de Bohune, a red composite leg lay like 
the relic of a crime in his coat pocket. 


(To be continued.) 
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UNLIKE its western neighbour Hamp- 
shire, whose partridge-shooting and trout- 
fishing are famous the kingdom over, the 
county of Sussex lays no claim to remark- 
able prominence in any special branch 
of field sport; yet the county has delight- 
ful all-round attractions in this direction 
and by reason of its picturesqueness— 
the Weald is world famous—appeals most 
forcibly to all who love the life of the 
open air. Here, indeed, is a county after 
the heart of the all-round sportsman no 
less than of him who within such easy 
reach of the metropolis would seek to 
find rural England in her fairest form. 
Horse-racing is not carried on at many 
centres in the county, which, neverthe- 
less, embraces one highly important 
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meeting, that at Goodwood. During the 
following week Brighton and Lewes 
Summer gatherings take place, and the 
series has been known for a long period 
as the “Sussex Fortnight.” Dipping 
into the records of the past, one finds 
that racing used to be held at Eastbourne, 
as well as at the meeting known as the 
“ Hastings and St. Leonards ”’; but both 
have long ago dropped out of existence. 

Except the popular little Plumpton 
fixture there is no sport under National 
Hunt Rules, and this strikes one as 
rather curious in the case of a county 
which has been the home of so many 
notable steeplechasers, especially during 
recent years. From Findon, for instance, 
Robert Gore sent out the famous Jerry M. 
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and Covertcoat, winners of the Grand 
National in 1912 and 1913 respectively. 
Both horses carried the colours of the 
late Sir Charles Assheton-Smith, for 
whom Gore also trained Cackler, Holy 
War, Bernstein, Lady Madcap, and other 
notable winners, and Sir Charles also 
became the owner of this year’s Grand 
National hero, Sunloch, who, of course, 
is amongst the present inmates of the 
Findon establishment. Yet another 
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burden of 12st. 6lb. Curiously enough, 


- too, the French gelding is at this moment 


under Escott’s care, he having been sent 
across the Channel as soon as it became 
evident that his native land was to be 
the scene of international hostilities. 
Thus Sussex has played a prominent 
part in the records of the Turf as a 
training ground, and in addition to 
Findon and Lewes, there are stables of 
more or less note at Arundel, Michel 
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Grand National celebrity of this century 
received the finishing touches of his 
preparation in Sussex, this being the 
French horse, Lutteur III., whom M. 
James Hennessy entrusted to the care 
of H. Escott at Lewes during the weeks 
preceding his gallant victory at Aintree 
in 1909. Lutteur III. came back to 
Lewes this year, when it will be remem- 
bered he put up a fine performance in 
finishing third to Sunloch and his com- 
patriot, Trianon III., under the big 


Grove, Rottingdean, Telscombe, Port- 
slade and Southwick. 

It is to Goodwood, however, that one 
turns as by far the most important place 
of sport in the county. Apart from the 
racing itself, which is invariably of a high 
order, the annual visit to the ducal 
domains is looked forward to as among 
the most delightful of the whole season. 
Under the fostering care of the present 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon improve- 
ments to the stands and course are 
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continually being carried out, while no- 
where is the comfort of visitors more 
carefully studied. 

Fox-hunting is ardently supported 
throughout the whole of Sussex, there 
being six packs whose kennels are 
situated within its boundaries, and two 
or three others come into the county. 
Taking them in order from west to east, 
the Sussex packs proper, as at present 
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Chiddingfold do the same at the other 
end of the county. 

The country now hunted by Lord 
Leconfield’s pack can probably claim 
the most ancient association with fox- 
hunting in the county, for so far back 
as the year 1773 Lord Egremont of 
Petworth hunted the district with a 
pack purchased from Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne. The Earl subsequently made 
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constituted, are Lord Leconfield’s, ken- 
nelled at Petworth; the Crawley and 
Horsham, at West Grinstead; the 
Southdown, at Ringmer, near Lewes ; 
the Eastbourne, at Eastbourne; the 
East Sussex, at Catsfield, near Battle ; 
and the Eridge, at Eridge. The Burstow, 
a Surrey pack, hunts a considerable 
portion of the county to the north, 
the West Kent come just over the 
boundary near Tunbridge Wells, and the 


over his hounds to the Duke of Richmond, 
who for a considerable time carried on 
the sport in the western part of the 
county with his Goodwood Hounds, 
which later became known as ‘“ Colonel 
Wyndham’s.” Colonel Wyndham was 
created First Baron Leconfield in 1859 
and hunted the pack until his death in 
1869. The second baron continued until 
he died in 1901, when his son, the present 
holder of the title, came into possession. 
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Lord Leconfield’s country adjoins that 
of the Hambledon and the ‘“ H.H.” on 
the west, with the Crawley and Horsham 
on the east, and the Chiddingfold (Surrey) 
on the north. There is a considerable 
amount of arable and _ woodland, 
and plenty of downland, which 
usually carries a fair scent and affords 
excellent galloping. There is also an 
ever-increasing amount of pasture, most 
of it much divided up with strong fences, 
and in the vale ditches abound. In the 
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Horsham now come down to the sea 
between Littlehampton and Shoreham, 
and run north to join the Chiddingfold 
and the Surrey Union. On the east they 
are bounded by the respective countries 
of the Burstow and the Southdown. 
The origin of this Hunt is doubtful, but 
it is of respectable age, having certainly 
existed for the best part of a century. 
Mr. Stanford’s Mastership, which began 
some few years before the middle of the 
last century, is the first of which any 
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southern part, about Chichester, there is 
a large area of marsh, with ditches and 
strong obstacles. A horse that can jump 
is indispensable, and a sturdy galloper 
is very necessary in the hill country. 
Next to Lord Leconfield’s, working 
east, lies the territory of the Crawley 
and Horsham, which formerly extended 
further east than at present, but made a 
good exchange both for itself and its 
neighbours on that side when Lord 
Leconfield gave over part of his extensive 
country on the west. The Crawley and 


record has been kept, and at that time 
the kennels were at Warninglid, not far 
from Hayward’s Heath. Subsequently 
hounds were removed a few miles away, 
to Staplefield, near Crawley, whence in 
1877 they were transferred to the present 
kennels at West Grinstead. In 1867 Mr. 
Stanford was succeeded by Mr. R. Loder 
and Colonel Calvert, but this joint 
arrangement lasted only for a couple of 
seasons, whereupon Colonel Calvert 
went on alone until 1887. In that year 
Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Godman assumed 
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command and hunted the pack for 
many seasons by himself. Latterly, 
however, he has been joined by Mr. 
R. W. McKergow. The southern half 
of the Crawley and Horsham country is 
the best, for here there is plenty of 
pasture and cultivated ground in addition 
to a considerable tract of downland with 
good gorse coverts where foxes are 


invariably to be found in good number. ° 


In this part of the territory there are 
also woodlands of more manageable size 
than further north; but in the weald the 
going is heavy in winter and the cold 
soil does not always carry much scent. 
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the Crawley and Horsham on the west, 
the Burstow and Eridge on the north, 
and the East Sussex and the Eastbourne 
on the east, controls some of the best 
country in the eastern part of Sussex. 
It has a large tract of downland, 
some of which is very hilly, with a 
considerable area of pasture and plough, 
mainly in the southern part of the 
country. Like its westward neighbour, 
the Southdown has most of its woodlands 
on the north side, though there are some 
good coverts further down the country. 
On the downs, cover for foxes is afforded 
principally by large patches of gorse, 
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Above Crawley the country is very 
heavily wooded, and the fields are 
mostly small. Except in the down 
country there is a good deal of water, 
with banks and dry ditches all over the 
weald and the marshes, and in the 
woodland districts there is a good deal 
of timber. A strong and compact horse 
that can hold his own in deep going and 
do a bit of jumping as well is the most 
useful for all-round hunting with this 
pack, but a somewhat less sturdy mount 
with more speed is the best for the 
downs. 

The Southdown Hunt, which adjoins 


which make excellent holding. The 
jumping consists mainly of banks and 
ditches, often with a low fence as}wcll, 
and the hedges, especially to the north 
of the downs, are mostly of the high 
and ragged description that must ke 
barged through rather than jumped. 
The Southdown country, as at present 
constituted, dates from the year 1843, 
when the East Sussex Hunt gave up 
part of their district on the west, 
including some of that which the East- 
bourne now hunts. The kennels were 
originally at Eastbourne, with Mr. 
Freeman Thomas of Ratton the first 
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Master. Since that time there have 
been many changes, the longest reign 
of office being that of Mr. Donovan, who 
had the pack from 1851 to 1862. The 
late Master, Mr. C. B. Kidd, who succeed- 
ed Mr. R. W. McKergow, has joined 
the Yeomanry, and the pack is now being 
managed by a committee, with Mr. F. 
Moffatt Smith in charge, and Ned Friend 
as huntsman. 

The Eastbourne Hunt is quite a 
modern institution, the narrow strip of 
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Captain H. Connop, who follows the 
joint Mastership of Mr. R. Burke and 
Dr. Heasman. The Eastbourne territory 
runs as far north as Heathfield, about 
midway between Tunbridge Wells and 
Eastbourne, this northern portion being 
the Tuesday country. The district is 
heavily wooded, and some of the going 
is very stiff. There is a considerable 
amount of grass in this part and but 
little plough or open country until one 
gets down to Hailsham, below which the 


THE RACECOURSE AT LEWES 
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country which it controls having been 
given to it partly by the Southdown and 
partly by the East Sussex, in 1891. 
Mr. F. Freeman Thomas—now Lord 
Willingdon of Ratton—was the first 
Master, and was succeeded in 1895 
by Colonel Cardwell, who had the pack 
a number of seasons. In the latter part 
of Colonel Cardwell’s Mastership he was 
joined by Mr. T. Kirby Stapley, who 
subsequently went on alone for a season 
or two on Colonel Cardwell’s retirement. 
The present Master of the Eastbourne is 


Weald continues down to the edge of 
the downs on the west side and to the 
sea coast marshes on the east. Around 
Polegate and behind the downs towards 
the valley of the Cuckmere, which is the 
Hunt’s boundary on the west, there are 
some good coverts, but between here 
and the sea the country is mostly downs 
interspersed with plough. The going 
hereabouts is light and scent usually 
good, but with the exception of a few 
nice stretches of vale, the country is 
very hilly. 
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The nature of the jumping is much the 
same as with the Southdown, but blind 
ditches are perhaps more frequent. 

The East Sussex Hunt, as at present 
constituted, was founded in the year 
1853, but it appears that prior to that 
date the south-eastern portion of the 
county was hunted by a pack whose 
domains extended a long way into that 
portion of Sussex which is now held by 
the Southdown. A strip of country on 
the west was made over by the East 
Sussex to the Eastbourne when the 
latter pack was founded in 1891, but 
otherwise there has been no change since 
the middle of the last century. For the 
most part this is a hilly and extensively 
wooded country, with a great deal of 
heavy going. In the southern part, 
however, it is more open. There is 
plenty of jumping everywhere. Around 
Battle and to the north-west the woods 
are large and in many cases unmanage- 
able, but on the other side, towards 


Kent, there is plenty of good galloping. 
A very sturdy horse is required. The 
East Sussex Foxhounds in their early 
days were very much of a peripatetic 
pack, for up to the year 1882 the kennels 
were constantly being moved from place 


to place. Sir Augustus Webster, who 
was the first Master, had his kennels at 
Marley Farm, Battle, but in 1854, when 
Mr. Herbert Mascall Curteis took over 
the pack, they were removed to his place 
at Windmill Hill, but every alternate 
fortnight during the hunting season 
hounds were taken to Peasmarsh Place. 
In 1868 Mr. Leonard Lywood became 
Master, and transferred the kennels to 
Blackfriars Farm, Battle. Here they 
remained until 1870, when the pack was 
taken to North Trade, Battle. On Lord 
Brassey becoming Master in 1882 hounds 
were once more moved—this time to 
Catsfield, near Battle, where they still 
remain. Apart from those already 
mentioned, the list of Masters of the 
East Sussex contains many names which 
are historic in this part of the country. 
Mr. W. E. M. Watts and Mr. Charles 
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Egerton were joint Masters from 1870 
to 1872, Mr. Egerton alone from 1872 to 
1875, Mr. Edward Frewen from 1875 to 
1882, Mr. Egerton again from 1884 to 
1893, Mr. T. A. Brassey and Mr. Egerton 
from 1899 to 1902, and Mr. Brassey alone 
from 1902 to 1906. Sir Anchitel 
Ashburnham (now Sir Anchitel Ashburn- 
ham-Clement) was Field Master during 
Lord Brassey’s time, from 1882 to1884. 
The present Master is Mr. T. K. Stapley, 
formerly Master of the Eastbourne. 

The Eridge Foxhounds were originally 
an off-shoot pack from the West Kent, 
the West Kent Woodland being founded 
in the year 1870 with the object of 
hunting the southern part of the West 
Kent country, which is extensively 
wooded. This comprises an area of some 
150 square miles to the south of Tun- 
bridge Wells, and is largely of a wild 
nature, including, apart from the wood- 
land proper, large tracts of gorse, bracken, 
and heather. The fields are mostly small 
and active farming has’very much decreas- 
ed of recent years. The soil, much of which 
is heavy, varies considerably, but on the 
grass scent generally lies well, and runs, 
if short because of the frequent coverts, 
are often brisk enough for so hilly a 
country. In 1879 the name of the pack 
was changed to the Eridge, and since 
that time it has been kennelled at the 
Castle—the seat of the Marquess of 
Abergavenny. Lord George Nevill was 
Master from 1880 to 1887, Mr. F. V. 
Williams from 1887 to 1893, and Lord 
Henry Nevill, the present Master, has 
had the pack from the latter year. A 
stout-bred horse that can jump and 
gallop over heavy land is the one that 
is required in the Eridge country, which 
if not always the best from a strictly 
hunting point of view, is at least sporting 
and difficult enough for anyone. 

Sussex still possesses four packs of 
harriers and two of beagles, so that it 
is better catered for in this department 
of hunting than the majority of our 
southern counties. The Bexhill Harriers, 
which claim to be one of the most 
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anciently-established packs in the United 
Kingdom, were founded over a century 
ago, and belong now to the town of 
Bexhill. They hunt a tract of country 


in the eastern part of the county, 
formerly comprising about 100 square 
miles, but now considerably less, mainly 
on account of the “ development” of 
land for building and other non- 
agricultural purposes. The country lies 
within the territory of the East Sussex 
Foxhounds, and a large part of it 


a week only. Records of this famous 
pack do not appear to have been very 
carefully kept, but among the Masters 
of the past may be mentioned Messrs. 
A. S. and A. J. Brook, Viscount Cante- 


lupe, Earl de la Warr, Mr. P. H. Trew, 


Mr. R. G. Everard, and Mr. C. Ward 


Jackson. Until latterly the Bexhill 
Harriers had the distinction of having a 
lady as “Master” in the person of 
Miss Eve of Bexhill. 

Another old-established pack is the 


THE RACECOURSE AT BRIGHTON 
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consists of marshland near the coast, 
which provides excellent hunting. 
Further inland there is a fair amount 
of grass with some plough and woodland. 
The pack consists of 21 to 22in. 
Southern Hounds, black and tan in 
colour, and noted for their music. The 
present strength is about 22 couple, 
the kennels being at Cooden, Bexhill. 
At the moment of writing the pack, 
unfortunately, is without a Master, and 
it is understood that for this season, at 
any rate, they will hunt on foot one day 


Brighton and Brookside, the latter part 
of their title having been taken when in 
1903 the Brookside Harriers were given 
up and the Brighton pack took over 
their country. The pack owes its origin 
to Mr. Chapman, a resident of Brighton, 
who got together the first hounds in 
1825, with kennels on the London Road. 
Subsequently, in 1839, the pack was 
transferred to Hove, Mr. Brooke Vallance 
then being Master. Here they remained 
till 1849, when they were moved to 
Hollingdean Road. At this period the 
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pack was under the management of a 
Committee, the next Master who is 
mentioned being Mr. Willard, who had 
control for a number of years. On his 
death he was succeeded by Mr. E. H. 
Hudson, and Mr. Stent came after him 
until 1870. Mr. Dewé was the next 
Master, his reign of office lasting from 
1870 to 1883. During his time the 
Brighton Harriers were taken out of the 
town altogether, new kennels being built 
at Pyecombe, a downland village near 
the London road. Sir Francis Ford was 
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The Brighton Harriers hunt a consider- 
able tract of country to the north and 
west of Brighton, a very large proportion 
of it consisting of downland. The 
Brookside country, which consists of 
downland and arable, lies to the east of 
Brighton in the Rottingdean neighbour- 
hood. The Brighton pack consists of 
20 couple of 20 in. Stud Book Harriers, 
and under ordinary circumstances they 
hunt twice a week. Owing, however, to 
the shortage of horses and much of their 
country being occupied by troops, they 
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Master of the pack from 1883 to 1887, 
Mr. Hugh Gorringe, a member of a very 
well-known Sussex family, coming next. 
He held the pack until 1895, when a 
committee was appointed for one season. 
In 1896 another Master was secured in 
the person of Major H. Vyse Welch, who 
stayed in office four seasons, when the 
pack once again came under the manage- 
ment of a Committee, with Mr. Hugh 
Gorringe as Field Master. Major Welch 
took on the pack again in 1901, and 
stayed six years, his successor being 
Mr. Richard Foster of Lindfield, who has 
recently resigned on account of the war. 


will not hunt this season," but the late 
Master has made arrangements on a very 
generous footing to enable the pack to 
be kept in being for the present. 

The Eastbourne, Hailsham, and 
Pevensey districts are the happy hunting 
grounds of the Hailsham Harriers, which 
are a typical, old-fashioned pack of 
blue-mottle and old Southern cross 
harriers. They hunt three days a week 
regularly, with an occasional bye-day, 
and cover a large area of country, most 
of which carries a good scent and is well 
stocked with hares. A good deal of the 
Hailsham and Pevensey country consists 
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of marsh, but the pack also goes on to 
the downs near Seaford and Eastbourne, 
where very strong-running hares are met 
with. In the former hounds are followed 
on foot, in the latter they are usually 
ridden to, but this year no horses are 
available. The Hailsham Harriers date 
back to the year 1823, when Mr. R. King- 
Sampson of Hailsham started a pack 
with the double object of hunting hare 
and fox. Subsequently Mr. Algernon 
Pitcher took over the pack, hunting hare 
only, his successor being Mr. Robert 
Overy, and between them, these two 


at Hailsham. Mr. Campbell himself has 
gone to the front, and the Master, Mr. 
Esmond Morrison, having taken a com- 
mission in the Leicester Regiment, will 
only be able to hunt occasionally, if at 
all. For the present, therefore, the pack 
is in charge of Mr. Norman Innes as 
deputy-Master, and will be handled by 
James Holmwood, Kennel huntsman. 
These arrangements, as it is interesting 
to learn, are the outcome of a unanimous 
desire on the part of the landowners and 
tenant farmers that hunting should be 
carried on this season as far as possible. 


A BOBBERY PACK OFF TO THE GORSE ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS TO HUNT FOR RABBITS 
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doughty Sussex hare-hunters covered a 
period of no less than seventy years. In 
1893 Mr. Holland Southerden became the 
owner and Master of the Hailsham 
pack, and carried it on for nine 
seasons, having the assistance of Mr. 
H. R. Williams during the period 1898— 
1901, but in 1902 made over the hounds 
to Mr. Alexander Campbell, after having 
entirely re-modelled the whole establish- 
ment during his period of ownership. 
At the present time the Hailsham 
Harriers, which are the property of 
Mr. Campbell of Priesthaus, are main- 
tained by subscription, and are kennelled 


There is but one pack of harriers at 
present in existence in the western part 
of Sussex, namely, Lady Gifford’s of 
Old Park, Chichester. Her ladyship is 
her own Master and huntsman, having 
founded her pack some twenty years ago 
in Northumberland. In 1897 she came 
to Chichester and has since shewn good 
sport within a radius of about nine miles 
of that city. The country is very varied, 
including a good deal of grass, plough, 
and woodland, and also marsh and down. 
There is some stiff jumping over fences 
and deep ditches. The pack, which is 
maintained at Lady Gifford’s expense, 
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consists of 18} couple of 20 in. Stud 
Book Harriers, and meets twice a week— 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The editor 
cannot afford me space to deal with the 
beagles. 

Of the sport of otter-hunting in Sussex 
there is but little to be said—a strange 
circumstance, surely, in connection with 
a county that is so well watered. That 
otters are to be met with by no means 
infrequently on most of the Sussex rivers 
and their tributaries is a fact of which 
there is constant proof. Many a report 
of stray specimens paying a passing visit 
to one or other of the numerous lakes 
and fish-ponds in the middle and eastern 
portions of the county has reached the 
present writer in recent years. None of 
the Sussex waters, however, is very 
regularly hunted, the Crowhurst pack, 
I think, being the only one that ever 
comes into the county. This pack hunts 
the East and West Sussex Rothers and 
their tributaries; the Cuckmere, the 


Arun, and the Adur rivers. The usually 
steep banks and muddy waters of 


the Sussex streams militate much 
against successful otter-hunting. 

The majority of Sussex otters, one fears, 
are trapped and shot rather than hunted, 
and very frequently for no legitimate 
reason. 

Contrary to a very general belief, 
badgers are far more plentiful in Sussex 
than in many of our Southern counties, 
and if these sagacious and mainly harm- 
less—not to say useful—creatures play 
a comparatively unimportant part in 
the sporting record of the county, so 
much the better. 

On at least one large estate on the Kent 
and Sussex borders—an estate upon 
which game-preserving is carried out on 
an extensive scale—badgers are per- 
mitted to exist in considerable numbers, 
and the present writer has it from the 
owner of this property that there is no 
evidence to suggest that the presence of 
badgers on a shooting property is un- 
desirable unless the destruction of a few 
rabbits in the early part of the spring 
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can be considered a crime of gravity. 

As to sport with the gun, there is 
certainly no county in the South of 
England which can offer better or 
greater variety than this one. That is 
not to say, however, that there is good 
shooting to be had everywhere, or that 
even where game preservation is strictly 
encouraged such large bags can be 
obtained as are to be had in many other 
parts of the kingdom. But for the man 
who likes variety in his sport and some 
of the most difficult shooting that can 
be had anywhere in the country, Sussex 
—especially in its eastern part—fulfils 
every desire. Heavy soil prevails over 
a great part of the county, and this 
circumstance, of course, is to a 
great extent against game-preservation 
of the high order. 

At the same time, the keeper who 
understands his business manages— 
like the Sussex farmer—to combat with 
a very fair measure of success the 
difficulties that he is called upon to meet 
from time to time, and this much at 
least can be said that if in adverse 
seasons game is not so plentiful as it might 
be, any sport that there is to be had is 
invariably of the best if only because of 
the fact that whether with partridges or 
pheasants it is invariably a case of the 
survival of the fittest. 

The county being for the most part 
hilly, pheasants can be shewn to the very 
best advantage on the majority of 
shootings, and the man who can give a 
good account of such birds as he gets 
over him in the coverts situated in 
East Sussex has very little to learn in 
the high art of pheasant shooting. In 
the very hilly districts around Brightling, 
Heathfield, Mayfield, Burwash, Warble- 
ton, and Dallington, where the writer 
has had so many excellent days’ covert- 
shooting, there are birds to be met with 
which can have few equals and certainly 
no superiors in any part of the kingdom. 
The covert-shooting on the estates of Mr. 
Alfred Back of Bucksteep, Dallington ; 
of Mr. W. C. Alexander, of Heathfield 
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Park ; of Mr. F. H. Scott, at Brightling 
Park; and of Mr. Tew, the principal 
landowner of Brightling—said to be the 
most extensively wooded parish in 
England—is not to be excelled anywhere 
so far as quality is concerned. 

As regards partridges, however, the 
eastern part of Sussex is not particularly 
suitable either in the nature of the 
country or of the soil. The land is 
mostly too heavy, and with so much 
woodland and a great preponderance of 
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largely given up, so that save for 
occasional patches of corn and roots, 
there are now practically no crops of the 
arable ordersuchas the partridge requires. 
Further down the county, from Hailsham 
to the coast, farming is more prosperous, 
but not so actively pursued as in former 
times. There is a good deal of fair 


partridge ground around Lewes, Pole- 
gate, Brighton, and Eastbourne, both 
in the valleys and on the slopes of the 
hills, but even here partridge shooting 


HANOVER SQUARE, HUNTER SIRE, AT SIR MERRIK BURRELLS’ STUD AT KNEPP CASTLE, HORSHAM 
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pasture, partridges are apt to lead a 
more or less precarious existence. In 
recent years, in fact, matters in this 
direction, owing to the decadence of 
farming, have been going rapidly from 
bad to worse—land which twenty or 
thirty years ago carried a good stock 
of birds in favourable seasons now 
supporting only occasional coveys. Even 
hop-growing, which was once a very 
active industry in these parts, is now 


is not what it was, and unless there 
comes a revival in farming before very 
long, there can be no return of the good 
sport that used to be had in the days 
when corn-growing paid the farmer 
better than dairying. In the sheep- 
farming districts, of course, there is still 
a good deal of arable cultivation, but 
much of the land that was once under 
the plough has been permitted to revert 
to downland, and as such it is of little 
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value from the sporting point of view 
save for the support it gives to hares 
and rabbits. 

The down country of southern and 
eastern Sussex still provides a good many 
hares, though these have fallen off in 
number very considerably since the 
passing of the Ground Game Act. In the 
marsh country also, around Hailsham 
and away eastward along the coast, there 
is still a fair supply of hares, but these 
again are mostly reserved for hunting. 
Inland the hare supply has fallen off 
sadly in recent years—indeed, there are 
many square miles of country where 
plenty of hares were to be found up to 
within the last thirty or forty years, but 
where to-day it is the greatest rarity for 
a single one to be seen. In other cases 
woods which used to be famous for these 
creatures now rarely furnish more than 
two or three in a day’s shooting and 
sometimes none at all, though there are 
still a fair number to be found in one or 
two of the large coverts about Mayfield 
and Ticehurst. For the most part, how- 
ever, the rabbit has supplanted the hare 
in the inland districts of eastern Sussex, 
which is one of the chief centres of that 
exciting and excellent form of shooting 
known as rabbit-beagling. The woods 
hereabouts are in many cases so large 
and often so badly “rided” that there 
is no other way of killing rabbits than 
by hunting them with beagles, the guns 
surrounding the beats as best they may, 
and shooting the rabbits as they bolt 
across the rides or any open spaces there 
may be. But the thick hedgerows, 
patches of gorse and heather, and the 
bramble-grown ‘“shaws,” all of which 
are characteristic of this part of the 
county, provide equally good sport for 
the rabbit-shooter who can get together 
a scratch pack of beagles; and the cry 
of hounds, interspersed with the report 
of firearms—a combination that sounds 
strange to the ears of a hunting man 
from the “ shires ’’—is among the most 
familiar of daily sounds at any time 
during the winter in eastern Sussex. 
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In the western part of the county 
partridges have held their own better 
than in the east, though here again 
agriculture is not what it was. Along 
the belts of good land—gravel on one 
side and loam on the other—which run 
parallel with the downs, partridges 
usually do well, while on the loams near 
the coast there is good shooting to be 
had over the cultivated area. In this 
part of Sussex there is, as further east, 
a good deal of waste land, with gorse 
and heather, none of this, of course, 
being much good for partridges. But 
pheasants and rabbits do well here, and 
in the neighbourhood of the hills hares 
are found in fair number. In West 
Sussex there is some very good pheasant 
shooting, the supply of wild birds on the 
lighter ground being good in any favour- 
able season. The coverts in the Good- 
wood neighbourhood afford some very 
sporting shooting, as also do those along 
the edge of the downs all the way from 
Chichester to Lewes wherever there is 
sufficient underwood to make them 
attractive to birds. In a good many of 
these coverts, however, the timber con- 
sists largely of beech, beneath which 
underwood seldom flourishes sufficiently 
well to afford good “lying” for 
pheasants or rabbits. The gorse coverts 
on the downs hold plenty of the latter, 
but foxes, which are abundant in these 
parts, do their share in keeping them 
down. 

As a resort for wildfowl Sussex, in 
common with most other counties, has 
suffered from drainage operations and 
the increase of building, but duck still 
provide a fair amount of sport in the 
marshes near the coast. At Lord Gage’s 
place, at Firle, near Lewes, where the 
remains of a once famous decoy are yet 
to be seen, good duck-shooting is 
obtained on and around the decoy pond, 
and the sport has been improved by 
recourse to hand-rearing, which inci- 
dentally has led to an increase in the 
number of wild birds visiting the decoy. 
There can be few places in the kingdom 
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where more sporting shooting is to be 
had at fowl than here, for the birds 
come very high when disturbed from the 
pond, over trees, and as the hand-reared 
birds are fed with the pheasants in a 
covert on the top of a high hill about 
half a mile from the pond, some remark- 
able shooting is had as the birds fly 
backwards and forwards between the 
wood and the water below. In the 
Hailsham marshes wildfowl are not so 
common as formerly, but still exist in 
fair number, and in some seasons there 
is good “ flighting” to be had in the 
marshes from Rye to Pevensey, and up 
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the ,valleys of the Ouse and Cuckmere. 
A certain number of fowl still breed in 
these places, though their number has 
greatly decreased since the county became 
so favourite a resort of holiday folk who in 
these days of motor traction invade 
every once quiet spot anywhere within 
reach of the seaside towns and villages. 
The coast towns themselves have grown 
so rapidly, too, of late years that much 
of the marshland around them has been 
absorbed within their boundaries or 
rendered too public for quiet - loving 
birds to resort thither at any period of 
the year. For all that, a good many of 
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the marsh-loving birds, plover and red- 
shanks among them, still breed here and 
there on or near the coast, and these, 
with many other of the “ wader ”’ tribe, 
may be seen there in considerable quan- 
tities in winter. As a breeding species 
snipe are less plentiful than formerly, 
but there is good shooting to be had in 
most winters, especially around Lewes. 
The woodcock deserves special mention 
in connection with Sussex, for this is one 
of its favourite counties, both as a 
breeding area and as a winter resort. It 
was in Dallington Forest, near Battle, 
that the writer saw some few years ago 
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at the end of February the most remark- 
able flight of woodcock that he or anyone 
else is ever likely to witness in England. 
The birds had come in literally in 
hundreds in a south-west gale and were 
doubtless working their way back 
from the West on the spring migration. 
Under ordinary circumstances, of course, 
woodcock are never met with in Sussex 
in such great quantity, but most of the 
oak-woods in the eastern part of the 
county hold great attraction for them, 
and double figure bags have been secured 
on many occasions in recent years. In 
a little wood near Eastbourne as many 
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as seventeen ‘cock were killed a few 
years back in a day’s covert-shooting. 
Further inland woodcock breed to a 
considerable extent every year. Lord 
Ashburnham’s woods near Battle; 
Sapperton Wood, near Heathfield ; and 
some of the big woods about Brightling 
and Burwash all hold breeding pairs 
every spring, and doubtless a good many 
of the woodcock bagged in these coverts 
every year are homebred birds. There 
can be no doubt that nesting woodcock 
are increasing in Sussex as in several 
other counties, and the bird is certainly 
much more widely distributed nowadays 
over the entire county. 

The county of Sussex lays no great 
claim to distinction as a paradise for the 
angler, for its rivers are mostly of the 
sluggish order and are hence but ill- 
adapted to the requirements of “‘ game ”’ 
fish. Trout, it is true, are to be taken 
here and there, but more often by means 
of the humble worm than by the 
aristocratic fly. Many of the trout- 
holding streams—particularly in the 
eastern part of the county—are so 
overgrown that it is almost impossible 
to throw a fly anywhere, but where one 
can do so, there is a fair chance of 
reward if one’s ambitions are to be 
satisfied with captures of moderate size. 
For Sussex trout do not as a rule run 
large, though if we may believe the 
testimony of one Richard Stapley, a 
famous Sussex diarist of the seventeenth 
century, time was when even the muddy 
waters that have their origin in the clay 
country held fish of the most noble 
proportions. One particular record is so 
amusing that it is worthy of verbatim 
quotation: ‘ In ye month of November, 
1692, there was a trout found in ye 
Poyningswish in Twineham, which was 
29in. long from ye top of ye nose to 
ye tip of ye taile; and John fflint had 
him and eat him. He was left in a low 
slank after a fflood, and ye water fell 
away from him, and he died. Ye fish 
I saw at John fflint’s house ye Sunday 
after they had him; and at night they 
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boiled him for supper, but could not eat 
one halfe of him; and there was six of 
them at supper; John fflint and his 
wife Jane, and four of their children ; | 
and ye next day they fell on him again, | 
and compassed him.’”’ It is a pity that 
we are not given the weight of this 
prodigious fish, which was doubtless in 
poor condition at the time of its demise. 

The same diarist declares, under date 
of April 26th, 1709, that he “‘ bought a 
salmon-trout of William Lindfield, of 
Grubbs, in Bolney, which he caught ye 
night before in his net, by his old orchard, 
which was wounded by an otter. The 
trout weighed 11 lbs. and $; and was 
3 foot 2 inches long from end to end, and 
but 2 foot 9 inches between ye eye and ye 
forke.” There is also a record of a 
salmon-trout being caught at Bolney 
early in the last century, which weighed 
22 lbs. and was sent to King George IV. 
at Brighton. These last two records lead 
one to suppose that the culture of 
“game ”’ fish as well as “ coarse ’’ must 
have been pursued in Sussex in days 
gone by. As to the latter we have ample 
evidence of the thriving industry that 
was carried on years ago — notably 
in the Hurstpierpoint and Petworth 
neighbourhoods—with the object of 
supplying the market at a time when 
salt-water fish was less easily procured 
or at least was not so much in favour 
that the coarse fish from our inland 
waters was unable to find a ready sale. 
Young, in his “‘ General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Sussex,” 
published at the beginning of the last 
century, tells us that “the fish-ponds 
in the Weald are innumerable . . . carp 
is the chief stock, but tench and perch, 
eels and pike, are raised.” Further we 
learn that a Mr. Milward “has drawn 
carp from his marl-pits 25 lbs. a brace, 
and two inches of fat upon them, but then 
he feeds with pease.” It is interesting 
to discover that at that time carp, 12 in. 
in length, were worth in the market 
50/- to £3 per 100; at 15in., {6; and 
at 18in., £8 to £9. Many of these old 
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Sussex ponds still hold good fish, but 
the industry of fish-farming in Sussex 
has, of course, long since died out, though 
it was once considered to be more 
profitable, acre for acre, than land- 
farming, and was followed by many of 
the landed proprietors of the county, 
among them the Earl of Egremont. 
To-day, in a good many cases, the ponds 
have been cleared of coarse fish and 
stocked with trout, which do well 
wherever a stream runs through. If these 
fish are not quite so sporting as those 
to be found in more lively water, that 
they can afford very fair sport the 
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which are supposed to find a parti- 
cular attraction in the river in the 
form of some water-weed that produces 
in them a flavour that is without 
compare. Pike, bream, and perch are also 
found in the lower part of the Chichester 
Canal Pulborough is a great fishing 
centre during the summer. 

Although Sussex has never risen to 
higher place than second in the County 
Cricket Championship, its team has 
always been an exceedingly popular one 
among lovers of the game and one that 
has secured its fair measure of success. 
In the past two seasons it has stood well 
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writer can assert from his own experience 
of them. A pond of this sort used to 
exist in Dallington Forest, where good 
fish up to # lb. could be taken. But this 
water, alas ! has long since been drained, 
and the thirty brace of trout which the 
writer and a friend took from it one May 
morning some years ago is now nothing 
but a memory. The chief of the Sussex 
rivers are the Arun, the Adur, the Ouse, 
the Cuckmere, and the Rothers (East and 
West Sussex), and all hold a variety 
of coarse fish. The first of these has 
always been famous for its mullets, 


_twice accomplished that 


above the half-way line in the list of 
first-class counties, but we must look to 
two of its old-time players for exceptional 
brilliance in the breaking of records. 
Those, of course, are C. B. Fry and K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji, to give the latter his more 
familiar name. Both these batsmen have 
scored over three thousand runs in a 
single season, the Indian cricketer having 
remarkable 
performance. Mr. Fry has also made 
six successive centuries in first-class 
cricket, and ten years later, when no 
longer in the Sussex team, he, four times 
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in succession, scored more than a hundred 
runs. At one time the presence of these 
two extraordinary players in the Sussex 
team was sufficient to bring thousands 
to a match ; nowadays steady excellence 
rather than individual brilliance is the 
mainstay of the team ;and the former is 
not so productive of gate-money as the 
latter. Two noteworthy events in the 
history of the County Club are specially 
deserving of mention: in 1902, against 
Surrey, the team scored 705 for the 
loss of eight wickets; in 1873, against 
Notts, the side was out for 19 runs! 

Cricket, of course, flourishes in the 
county outside the representative team, 
and most of the towns and villages have 
their elevens. The Sussex Martlets are 
a well-known amateur side, and plenty 
of keen games have been fought out at 
the Saffrons and at Devonshire Park at 
Eastbourne. Local cricket has never 


quite the same spasmodic popularity as 
local football, but it is less subject to 
ups-and-downs, and many a Sussex 


village team has been in existence for 
vears. The public schools naturally keep 
the game in a healthy state of prosperity. 
Lancing College and Brighton College 
annually settle their differences with bat 
and ball on the county ground, and at 
Lancing this season Mr. G. H. Heslop 
secured an average of 89, a wonderful 
performance for a schoolboy. Christ’s 
Hospital, the erstwhile home of German 
prisoners, Eastbourne, Hurst, and 
Ardingly Colleges—the last especially— 
have all sent out good cricketers, and 
all the schools mentioned in this con- 
nection are favoured with a yearly visit 
from the M.C.C. during its Sussex tour. 
At one time the Sussex Dolphins, 
consisting almost entirely of school- 
masters and many of them “ blues,” 
were an exceedingly strong side. 

It cannot be said of any county that 
it takes true athletics seriously as a 
county, and Sussex is no exception to 
this suggestion. Nevertheless the Stock 
Exchange walk from London to Brighton 
is certainly a Sussex event, and this 
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particular journey has ever been a 
favourite one for performance on horse, 
foot, cycle, and even motor, together, 
of course, with not a few accompanying 
wagers. The record for the single 
journey on foot over this distance was 
made in 1909 by Mr. H. V. Ross, who 
walked the 52} miles in 8 hours 11 mins. 
14secs. In 1907 Mr. Hammond, of 
Stock Exchange fame, had previously 
done the double journey in 18 hours 
13 mins. 37secs. More recently the 
London to Brighton march has been 
accomplished in splendid time by 
Territorial troops from the Metropolis, 
but only as a test of endurance and in 
no way in connection with the present 
crisis. Except for these walks there is 
little else to chronicle athletically about 
Sussex. 

As a southern county Sussex naturally 
favours Association rather than Rugby 
football. Nevertheless, Brighton has a 
strong fifteen that gets through a full 
programme each season at Preston Park, 
and of the schools, Christ’s Hospital and 
Eastbourne College both prefer the 
handling code. The latter are somewhat 
recent converts from Association rules, 
and the former are usually a side 
of exceptional strength. County 
Association football has never been very 
prominent, and, so far as Sussex is 
concerned, it is a matter of very small 
moment. 

Only one professional team is actually 
within the county, and that is Brighton 
and Hove Albion. It is a strong side, 
and handsomely won the Southern 
League Championship in 1911-12. It 
usually finishes fairly high up in the 
table, and last year took seventh 
position. It is unlikely that Sussex will 
be called upon to support other pro- 
fessional football elevens, for even so 
large a town as Brighton does not wax 
particularly enthusiastic over its paid 
players. Seven or eight thousand is a 
good Saturday gate and, though a cup tie 
with a First League team as visitors will 
bring more than double that number to 
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the Goldstone Ground, there is nothing 
like the enthusiasm for professional 
football in Sussex that is to be found in 
London and the North. 

Amateur football has no lack of support 
in the country so far as players are con- 
cerned. There are numbers of clubs and 
various leagues which maintain a very 
far from spasmodic existence. The East 
and West Sussex Leagues offer a display 
of excellent football, even if they do not 
attract quite such a good class of player 
as once was the case. There is also an 
annual contest between the two leading 
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from Brighton College—are a distinctly 
Sussex side, and a very strong one at 
that. The season before last they won 
the Arthur Dunn Cup, the ambition of 
every old-boy team from an Association 
playing school. In football, Lancing and 
Brighton Colleges are even keener rivals 
than they are at cricket, and the same 
might be said of Hurst and Ardingly. 
The two first-named schools used at one 
time to enter for the Sussex Cup, and 
both of them have actually won the 
trophy. 

Space forbids more than the briefest 
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teams of the Leagues, and the com- 
petition for the Sussex Cup is very keen. 
Worthing, Shoreham-by-Sea, Newhaven, 
Hove, Petworth—to mention only a few 
—are all localities which produce strong 
local football elevens. The Sussex 
Dolphins, mentioned previously in con- 
nection with cricket, are not quite such 
a power in the land as once they were, 
but the happier conditions now obtaining 
in the football world will probably give 
them a larger fixture card and new 
vigour. The Old Brightonians—old boys 


mention of other sports and pastimes 
connected with the county. Sussex 
enjoys its full share of such popular games 
as lawn tennis, croquet, and bowls, 
important tournaments for each being 
held every season at Brighton and 
Eastbourne and other fashionable resorts. 
In golf, too, the county takes a prominent 
place, and it may safely be said that 
there are few, if any, better or more 
picturesque links to be discovered than 
those which are laid out upon the firm 
turf of the Southdowns. 
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THE MAGIC MINNOW 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


WE had had a long and not over satis- 
factory day upon the loch. As the boat 
came up alongside the rough little pier 
Sandy MacPhail shifted to her nose and 
sat down with a grunt of fatigue upon 
the forward thwart. Next instant he 
sprang to his feet with a cry of acute 
distress. 

“ Oich, oich! whatt thing will this pe 
stickin’ into me, whateffer ?”’ Gingerly 
contorting his long, gaunt body, he 
brought to view a brilliantly-coloured 
artificial minnow, clinging closely to his 
trouser-leg. So closely, that not until a 
small triangle of the stout homespun had 
been snipped out could the hooks be set 
free. 

“Diaoul! fair spoilt ma breeks!” 
Sandy contemplated the garments rue- 
fully for some moments, then turned his 
attention to the author of their undoing. 

“Cott!” he cried; “ yon will pe the 
minnie that the chentleman from London 


lost and med sich a steer apout, yesterday. 
A fine basket off fesh he will haff got, and 
you would pe thinkin’ that he would pe 
fine pleased with that same. But no, ahl 
went for nothing! He had lost his most 
favoreet minnie, he will pe sayin’, and 
terrible angry he will pe apout it.” 

“A fine basket ? What weight ? ” 

“ Och, thatt I will not pe knowin’, sirr. 
I wass not out with him and the other 
chentleman—they will pe rowin’ them- 
selves. But it will pe a fine basket, 
whateffer—och ay, chust that.” 

“Well, now his minnow’s found, you’d 
better take it back to him,” I suggested. 

But Sandy shook his head. ‘‘ Och, he 
will pe away home with the express this 
mornin’,”’ he said, ‘‘and moreoffer, I will 
not pe knowin’ his address. So I will 
chust be puttin’ this in ma pooch, and 
some day or ither I will pe giffin’ it a 
trial. . . . Will you pe goin’ out to- 


morra, sirr ? 


— 

ees 


“Yes—my last day for this season. 
But we shall be a biggish party. Better 
bring a couple more boats.” . 

The next morning broke dull and 
lowering. With hopeful eye I noted the 
clouds crowning the foot-hills and lying 
low upon the flanks of the great Ben. 

““T do believe the weather is at last 
going to break,’’ with one accord each 
member of our party made the same 
cheerful observation as he strolled out 
upon the gravel sweep before the hall 
door. 

For it had been an abnormally dry 
season in this usually too well-watered 
land of the west, and the fishing had 
suffered severely. 

“Rain coming, Sandy ?”’ I said, as I 
stepped into his boat. 

“Och ay, sirr, the rain will pe comin’ 
fine. Not wan doubt apout that, what- 
effer.” 

The value of this dictum was, how- 
ever, somewhat discounted by my having 
a few minutes before overheard his cheery 
reassurance of a lady patron who was 
rather doubtfully setting out upon a 
water picnic. ‘“‘ Och, no, mem; not wan 
drop off rain. It will pe chust a gr-rand 
day whateffer ! ”’ 

(The kind heart of the true Highlander 
invariably leads him to prophesy smooth 
things. Sufficient the disaster when it 
comes—why add the pangs of anticipa- 
tion ?) 

In this case the advantage lay with 
the lady patron, for the morning passed 
without the smallest rainfall. And the 
fishing was wretched ; for my own part 
I never touched a fish. 

“This is absolute piffle—may as well 
go home,” I muttered sulkily, as a little 
after midday I took out my sandwiches. 

It was while I was gloomily munching 
them that I first became aware of a 
change in the atmosphere. The clouds 
pressed more heavily than ever upon the 
mountain-tops, but were now of a livid, 
leaden colour; towards the west they 
lay piled in great copper-red masses. Not 
a breath of air was stirring ; the waters 
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of the loch lay dull, opaque, oily, under 
the brooding sky. 

MacPhail was glancing uneasily around 
him: “ Cott, sirr, ah’m thinkin’ we will 
pe haffin’ a gr-r-eat storm, whateffer. 
Will we not pe mekkin’ for the island till 
it will pe offer? The other chentlemen 
will pe turnin’ in there already, ah’m 
thinkin’.”’ 

I glanced over my shoulder towards 
the islet on which stood a little fishing- 
hut, and saw that the other boats were 
rowing lustily for its shelter. 

“May as well, I suppose. The fish 
evidently won’t be caught, so it’s no good 
waiting for a drenching.” 

Sandy bent to the oar with a will. As 
the boat’s nose grated on the shingle, the 
first big drops fell; as I gained the 
shelter of the sheiling there was a 
terrific thunderclap overhead ; then the 
heavens opened and the floods descended. 
In an instant mountain and lock were 
blotted out; in our tiny heather- 
thatched hut we stood, cut off from the 
world of living things by a vast sheet of 
falling water. . . 

By degrees the lightning-flashes grew 
less vivid, the thunder died away in 
long, row rumblings among the hills, but 
for three solid hours the downpour 
continued. At last it thinned to heavy 
drops, the drops lightened to a fine 
drizzle. 

“Let’s rush for home. It will be on 
again, full pelt, in less than no time!” 
agreed all, and we made for our boats. 

But when embarked, I changed my 
mind. 

“T don’t like an empty basket, 
MacPhail. Let’s go round to the other 
side of the island and have one more 
try.” 

Sandy was reluctant — my friends 
scouted my decision, but I stuck to it. 
“One never knows one’s luck,” I called 
out after the retreating boats. 

But soon, alas! I learnt that for me 
there was none; in vain were all my 
choicest lures displayed before those 
dull-souled fish. . . Gradually the drizzle 
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ceased, the clouds rolled up the mountain- 
flanks, the golden light of afternoon was 
reflected in the shining waters. A 
heavenly scene, truly—but its charms 
could not compensate for an empty 
basket, and now hope had died within me. 

‘““T suppose home must be the word, 
MacPhail,” I was beginning, when my 
henchman drew a small roll of brown 
paper from his pocket. 

“Try ye them with this minnie, sirr. 
The chentleman from London med an 
aahful steer apout it—who would pe 
knowin’ whether the sassy teffels might 
not pe tekkin’ a fancy to it?” 

Sulkily I waved away the proffered 
bait: ‘‘ No good—the one I’ve been 
spinning is practically the same thing. 
No good at all.” 

“Och, chust try it, sirr, try it. 
chentleman from London ‘i 

“Oh, blow the gentleman from 
London !’’ However, to please the man, 
I put it on. 

And instantly there came over the 
complexion of my day’s sport a most 
wondrous change. Not two seconds had 
the thing been in the water when there 
was a rush and a whirl, a great plash and 
pother. Four pounds if an ounce, was 
that lusty trout. And I do not think 
that I exaggerate in stating that after 
this cheery beginning I pulled them out, 
practically, one to the minute. Any- 
how I fished through the golden light 
of late afternoon, I fished while the 
crimson glow from the west bathed the 
mountain-peaks in rosy light. I fished 
until the evening star rose behind the 
shoulder of the towering Ben. 

And at the close my basket numbered : 
Thirteen dozen trout, four large perch, 
two pike—all lured from the depths by 
the irresistible fascination of my magic 
minnow ! 


* * * * * 


The 


“The signor would do well to buy 


from me his fish.” Giovanni of the 
Isola dei Pescatori lay on his oars as his 
boat approached mine, and his white 
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teeth flashed in a sudden smile. “‘ Wily 
as their parent, the evil one, are these 
trout of Lake Maggiore. Useless, signore, 
are all your lures; for them the only 
means of capture is the net.” 

But I only smiled and continued my 
trolling. 

Backwards and_ forwards before 
Baveno, backwards and forwards 
between the Borromean islands—with 
absolute unsuccess as far as fishing was 
concerned. But pleasant enough it was 
out there on the azure bosom of the 
lake, the azure sky above me, the soft 
air laden with the fragrance of an Italian 
spring. 

Amid such surroundings the hours 
glide swiftly. The sun was sinking 
behind the western mountain-chain when 
at last I roused myself and looked at my 
watch. ‘‘ Time for dinner,” I said, and 
turned my boat’s nose towards Stresa. 
“Just one more try on my way back. 
What shall I have now ? ” 

Half-idly I turned over my lures, 
looked at a minnow of particularly 
brilliant hue, paused. “‘ The chnetleman 
from London med an aahful steer apout 
it,” I murmured, and forthwith attached 
the creature which, since my West 
Highland fishing trip of the year before, 
had not seen the water. 

“ But the virtue has gone out of him,” 
was my sorrowful decision, when half- 
an-hour passed without result. 

I was close to the landing-stage of my 
hotel and was preparing to draw in my 
bootless bait when—heavens! What a 
commotion! And what a Homeric 
conflict ensued! A dozen times my 
heart stood still with the fear that I 
had lost him! But no—again the 
battle raged. At last, after an hour’s 
mad fight, my Goliath’s strength gave out 
and he lay exhausted upon the water— 
far and away the biggest lake-trout that 
in all my fishing years (and they are 
now, alas, not few!) I had ever beheld. 
With infinite care and precaution I 
succeeded in gaffing the monster, and 
safely landed on the floor of my boat a 
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fish of fourteen kilos—thirty-one pounds 
odd ! 

A royal trout, indeed—and a royal 
fate befell him. For it so happened that 
on the morrow a great event was to take 
place in the Royal family of Italy (who 
honour Stresa as a residence in much the 
same manner as our never-forgotten 
Queen used to honour Balmoral), and 
my landlord, after holding up his hands 
in speechless amazement over my 
gigantic fish, sent it, with my willing 
consent, to grace the Royal breakfast- 
table. 

But I never heard whether he proved 
to be good eating, for on this occasion 
my visit to the lovely lakeland was but 
a flying one, and early on the following 
morning I departed for Milan, Genoa, 
and Leghorn, en route to the island 
beloved of my heart. Thus the morning 
of the third day after my marvellous 
catch saw me looking down from the 
window of my mountain hostelry to 
where, at the foot of its beetling crags, 
my favourite Corsican river leapt and 
thundered. 

Now there was at one part of that 
river a deep black pool which I had 
christened “the aquarium,” by reason 
of the many and large fishes which I 
had seen disporting themselves therein. 
Only ‘seen’? — never once had I 
succeeded in luring one of them into 
the upper world. Therefore, of course, 
that pool had for me an attraction far 
transcending that of all the other reaches 
of the river put together—the all-power- 
ful attraction of the unattainable. 
Seldom, indeed, on my former ‘visits to 
Calacuccia, had a day passed without 
my visiting it, rod in hand—in my heart 
the ever freshly-springing hope that now, 
now at last, I should prove conqueror. 

But I never, never did !—until I spun 
over its unplumbed depths my magic 
minnow. By the unaided efforts of that 
truly wonderful creature, on the first 
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evening upon which I fished the hitherto 
impregnable aquarium, I landed high 
and dry upon the macchie four brown 
trout, each well over two pounds’ 
weight ! 

Alas, alas, that my first evening proved 
also my last. For on the following 
morning the black-bearded Calacuccia 
postman handed me from his wallet a 
letter whose first effect was to furrow 
my brow with care, its second to uplift 
my voice in condemnation of the innate 
malignity of all things here below, and 
its third to send me off, in a couple of 
hours’ time, on the long, weary journey 
back to my own land .. . 

And so it came to pass that the next 
water which my magic minnow touched 
was the sluggish current of a Dorsetshire 
stream. And the fish for whose undoing 
it displayed its alluring charms were the 
jack of the River Frome. As in Scottish 
loch, in Italian lake, in Corsican torrent, 
so were they irresistible in the home 
waters. The creature had not gyrated 
for more than ten minutes when there 
was a great rush, a mighty tug—and 
limply back to me came my slack line. 

“Now may the fiend of Gehenna fly 
away with that rotten trace!” I cried. 
But the pike had been beforehand with 
his Satanic Majesty. 

“My minnow—my magic minnow!” 
I mourned. ‘‘ Now why in the name of 
all that is idiotic did I not have it copied 
before this happened?” And _ echo 
answered ‘“‘ why ”’! 

I was still lamenting my irreparable 
loss when three days later I was fishing 
the same reach of the Frome. Luck was 
pretty good. I had landed a couple of 
fair-sized jack and was thinking of 
turning my steps homeward when I got 
into a really big fish. For a pike he 
fought well, but at last he lay breathing 
his last upon the muddy bank. 

And firmly fixed into his upper jaw I 
found again my Magic Minnow ! 
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THE STORY OF THE TETRARCH 


BY A. SIDNEY GALTREY 
(“‘ Hotspur” of “‘ The Daily Telegraph ’’) 


TuIs is the story from the beginning to 
the present time, carefully authenticated 
in every detail, of that wonderful race- 


horse, The Tetrarch! He was a 
phenomenon among racehorses—in his 
speed, which made him amazingly the 
superior of others, in his weird colour, 
and in the grip he had on popular fancy 
and imagination. He had only one 
season on the Turf, appearing with mild 
ostentation on April 17th and disappear- 
ing, as if making but a temporary exit, 
on September 2nd, 1913. He was always 
a winner. Breeders and racing people of 
long experience were ungrudging and 
ardent in their admiration, but they 
were also puzzled to account for such 


superiority. The world apart was moved 
to an interest and curiosity that grew. 
Through the winter months of 1913- 
1914 his name was oft-spoken and writ- 
ten. He had gone prematurely into the 
quiet and rest of the winter season 
through having injured a leg on the eve 
of meeting the last engagement of his 
two-year-old career. Amidst all the 
doubt and rumour, the sanguine belief 
and the gloomy prophecy, I thought 
how interesting it would be, when the 
time came, to write the story of The 
Tetrarch as told by his trainer, Mr. 
H. S. Persse. I believed it could not 
fail to interest the public in the same 
way as it would give the writer abundant 
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pleasure to collect the facts and present 
them in narrative form. I hoped I might 
some day have the opportunity, and 
the fact that it was forthcoming is due 
entirely to the kindness of Mr. Persse, 
without whose invaluable assistance it 
would, of course, have been impossible. 
Readers will note as they proceed the 
guiding hand of The Tetrarch’s well- 
known trainer. It will be an assurance 


to them that the story is complete and 
actual, and, therefore, what one might 
describe in these sceptical days as 
The writer’s part is in- 


“ official.”’ 
significant. 

A few words in their appropriate place 
as to his breeding and early days. You 
will note from a glance at his pedigree 
that he was got by the grey horse Roi 
Hérode from Vahren, a mare bred in 
1897, by Bona Vista. The credit for the 
breeding of The Tetrarch from these 
parents belongs to Mr. E. Kennedy, of 
the Straffan Station Stud in Ireland. 
Now Roi Hérode was bred and raced in 
France until he was brought to England 
to try and win a race here before being 
retired to the stud in Ireland. He was 
understood to be a great stayer. Mr. 
Kennedy gave him to his friend, Mr. 
Persse, to train, and when the latter 
got him the horse had “a leg.” This 
was blistered in the autumn and the leg 
rested for the winter. He was then 
trained for the Chester Cup, but the leg 
trouble recurred. However, while in his 
care Mr. Persse came to the conclusion 
that Roi Hérode was not a great stayer. 
Breeders said that a plodder as he was 
would not get winners, but the fact was 
that the grey horse had phenomenal 
speed. His best course was probably a 
mile and a quarter, though he might get 
a mile and a half. Mr. Persse was sure 
he would be a success at the stud. 

That was why he took a natural 
interest in The Tetrarch before even he 
set eyes on him. He knew Vahren as 
the dam of Nicola, who was trained by 
him and who was a smashing good filly 
until she went wrong in the knees. The 
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first time Mr. Persse saw The Tetrarch 
was as a yearling at the Straffan 
Station Stud. The trainer had crossed 
over specially to see Mr. Kennedy’s 
yearlings with a view to buying at 
Doncaster. ‘‘ Naturally,’ he observes, 
“T took tremendous interest in him 
because he was from the dam of 
Nicola. He was sharing a paddock with 
another colt named Screamer (by 
Symington—Cream o’ the Sky) who 
won the Esher Cup at Sandown Park as 
a three-year-old.” First impressions are 
usually the best and safest where horses 
are concerned. 


Let us see what Mr. Persse thought of 
the youngster that was to create such a 
stir in the world. ‘‘ He was one of the 
finest yearlings I ever saw,” he says. 
“The chief impression he made on my 
mind was that he looked as if he owned 
the place. He had size, substance, and 
was a wonderful walker. I have never 
seen a horse that could get his hind leg 
so far in front of his forelegs. I was 
determined to buy him at Doncaster.” 


He came into the sale ring at Doncaster 
in the same dignified and commanding 
way. Mr. Persse became his owner for 
1,300 guineas and the colt was booked 
to him. Goodness knows how many last 
bidders there were for him. To my 
knowledge I could state the names of 
several who will always deplore that they 
did not go on bidding. Each maintains 
that he was the bidder immediately before 
Mr. Persse, and, of course, they did not 
announce the fact until months later 
when The Tetrarch was well launched 
on his brilliant career. 


A week after the sales Captain Dermot 
McCalmont, a cousin of Mr. Persse, 
arrived home from India where he had 
been soldiering with his regiment, the 
7th Hussars. ‘‘ I told him,” relates the 
trainer, ““I had bought a really nice 
yearling, and I advised him to have it. 
If he did not wish to take him over 
altogether I suggested that he should 
have a half share with me. Dermot had 
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not seen the colt, but he promptly agreed 
to become the sole owner.” 

I could here give a detailed description 
of the horse, but for obvious reasons the 
trainer’s own words on this point must 
possess more value. This is how he 
described the colt as he was when in 
training and winning his races: “ His 
development in every respect was 
abnormal. He was a very strong- 
shouldered horse, possessed of a 
tremendous long rein, with a wonderful 
hind leg which gave him that remark- 
able leverage. Indeed his development 
behind the saddle was nothing less than 
phenomenal. He had that almost 
straight, powerful hind leg which all 
good horses have, pronounced second 
thighs, very high and truly moulded over 
the loins. A beautiful, intelligent head. 
Slightly dipped in the back. 

“His action,’’ continues Mr. Persse, 
“was just as remarkable. When he 


galloped his back seemed to get shorter 


and his legs to get longer. That was due 
to extraordinary hind leverage. He 
drives his hind legs out. When you 
watched him galloping his hind legs 
seemed to project right out in front of 
his forelegs. When he was going fast 
he galloped absolutely true, but when 
he was held in check to go half speed 
he seemed to cross or ‘ plait ’ his forelegs. 
He did this ‘ plaiting’ when walking, 
and you could actually hear him doing 
it. From the time he came to me as a 
yearling he was a constant source of 
worry to me in this way. He always 
hit the off foreleg. When pulling and 
going half speed with another horse 
alongside he was ‘ plaiting’ the whole 
time. 

“Then as to his temperament. Could 
any horse have been kinder though 
he was not without character? As 
long as he was not upset he was the 
quietest horse in the world, and the boy 
leading him would have to pull him 
along, but if he was upset he could be a 
perfect devil. He was a horse you could 
never give a dose of medicine to in the 
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ordinary way. If a stranger came into 
the box and he suspected that something 
was going to be done to him he would 
promptly clear his box of everyone. His 
physic had to be given to him in his 
mash. 

“You could not give him a physic 
ball as you would do with another horse 
if you stayed in his box for a week. The 
first time we tried to do it he closed his 
teeth on the aloes and he never forgot 
the taste. He was an odd fellow, too, 
when out at exercise. Every now and 
then he would stop walking with the 
string and do you think you could get 
him to move on until he wanted to ? 
Not likely! He would finish his look 
round and then solemnly resume his 
walk. Just before his race at Goodwood 
this mood was on him. He was stopping 
in the ring every ten yards to look 
round.” 

The months during which he passed 
from a lusty yearling into a strapping 
two-year-old would no doubt be impor- 
tant for the young horse. He was happy 
and thrived on the stable discipline and 
the care and attention that are lavished 
on modern racehorses. All this time his 
body was being well tended so that he 
grew naturally to his great strength. 
One might have imagined that a colt so 
abnormal would be late in coming to 
hand, but in this respect only was he 
fairly normal. The first time he saw 
him canter Mr. Persse believed the colt 
was going to be worth the money. 

We are approaching now the time 
when The Tetrarch’s quality was first 
to be revealed as a reality. To anyone 
who has to do with the thoroughbred in 
training it must be a day of much 
rejoicing when the object of months 
of hope does something to confirm 
impressions. The first time The Tetrarch 
let those about him know anything 
definite was on April 3rd. A lot of other 
two-year-olds that had been tried more 
or less were practically ready to race. 
Four of those youngsters were to be 
galloped that morning, and it was 
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decided to let the grey colt come along 
with them. Mr. Persse never dreamed 
he would be able to live with them, and, 
therefore, to the rather heavy boy on 
his back, he said: ‘‘ Let him jump in 
with these two-year-olds, but if they 
leave him don’t move on him. Just let 
him drop out.’”’ What happened? To 
the trainer’s amazement he was right 
out in front after they had gone two 
furlongs, the horse just cantering and 
trying to pull the boy out of the saddle. 

It was decided to try him seriously 
two days later, April 5th. This was one 
of three trials of the colt at Stockbridge, 
and I have, therefore, especial pleasure 
in publishing the details of them. Here 
is that first trial as extracted from Mr. 
Persse’s private book of trials :— 

APRIL 5TH, 1913.—5 FURLONGs. 

1. The Tetrarch (2ys.) 8-7........ Donoghue 

2. Captain Symons (aged) 8-7.....  — 

3. South Parade (2ys.) 7-7........ — 

4. Lily Baker (Sys.) 7-7.......... — 

Won pulling up in a canter. 

According to weight for age the 
difference between an aged horse anda 
two-year-old over five furlongs in April 
is 3st. 5lb. The Tetrarch gave that 
tremendous advantage to Captain 
Symons and a beating which cannot 
be calculated. Captain Symons was 
decidedly a useful horse at home for 
telling “the time o’ day.” On the 
second day of the month following he 
was third for the Friday Welter Handicap 
at Newmarket, and a few days later he 
won the Belgrave Welter Handicap at 
Chester, beating Mac, a three-year-old 
receiving 19 1b., Romeo, conceding 9 Ib., 
and several other winners. Captain 
Symons, therefore, was full capable, one 
would think, of trying out any two-year- 
old though he was of no use at all to 
The Tetrarch. South Parade had 
previously won a good class selling plate 
at Newbury, and Lily Baker afterwards 
won a small race at Bath. 

Mr. Persse may well have rubbed his 
eyes, and we cannot wonder that he did 
what other trainers of renown have done 
when they have been confronted with a 
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marvellous trial—he was inclined to 
doubt that it could be true. Therefore 
after another week he decided to have 
a second formal gallop. Here are the 
details :— 


APRIL 12TH.—5 FURLONGS. 
Lhe Donoghue 
. Captain Symons (aged) 8-0..... — 
. Land of Song (2ys.) 7-7........ —_— 
Liangtida (Zys.) 7-0............. — 
Won in a canter. 

There is a wonderful trial indeed ! 
Including weight for age he gave Captain 
Symons no less than 61 1b. and beat 
him in a canter! When Land of Song, 
who was given 21 1b. by The Tetrarch, 
first appeared on a racecourse he won 
the Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot, 
beating Princess Dorrie, Honeywood, 
La Marquise, Torchlight, twenty-two 
others in all. Llangilda showed fair 
form that season but did not win a race. 

No wonder, therefore, that on April 
17th at Newmarket The Tetrarch was 
fully expected by the stable to win a 
maiden plate. I remember most vividly 
my first encounter with him. It was the 
last day of the Craven Meeting, and for 
some reason I had reached the course 
unusually early. Wandering to the 
extreme end of the Birdcage I found 
myself looking at the weirdest thing I 
had ever seen on a race course. Build 
and physique it undoubtedly had, and 
that ‘‘ wonderful walk,’ which his 
trainer used to talk to me about after- 
wards. But the colour! Did ever 
anyone see the like? A rugged, dark 
iron grey it was—‘ ironclad grey” the 
dockyard people would call it—but 
relieved in the oddest, quaintest way 
with splashes of white. It was as if 
some impish conspirator had been per- 
forming whimsical outrages with the 
orthodox colours in racehorses. 

I glanced at my card, identified him 
as The Tetrarch, owned by Captain 
McCalmont and trained by Mr. Persse. 
He was making a first appearance. 
Someone advised me to have a sovereign 
on the “ funny looking fellow,” and I 
did so. The Stockbridge stable had their 
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money on which accounted for the novice 
being at 5 to 1 in the market. How 
strange it seems now in the light of what 
was to happen that Mount William (he 
had won just before at Newbury) and 
Guiscard (who never won a race) should 
have been better favourites ! 

People who were present at New- 
market got their first view of him as he 
came lobbing away from a score of others 
to win with Donoghue sitting quite still 
on him by four lengths. Only good two- 
year-olds win in this way and there was 
a general move to the paddock to see 
him unsaddled. They saw the fine 
strong colt with the great powerful limbs, 
and only then was it recalled that Mr. 
Persse had given 1,300 guineas for him 
as a yearling and that his sire was the 
grey Roi Hérode, who had thus sprung 
into instant fame. This was the manner 
of The Tetrarch’s début. He was destined 
to play a dramatic part during the short 
time he held the stage. I think it was 
““ Robin Goodfellow ”’ who first described 
him as the “‘ Rocking Horse.’’ The name 
was neat and apt and it stuck to him 
throughout the piece. 

The horse’s second appearance in 
public was for the Woodcote Stakes at 
Epsom. There will seldom or never in 
racing be a better even money chance 
than he represented that day. He had 
not been tried before the race, but he 
was known to be well and to have 
progressed in a physical sense. Onlookers 
laughed as the comically-coloured grey 
came striding in lengths in front of the 
nearest horse. The start of this six 
furlongs race is well round Tattenham 
Corner. Actually the first away, because 
he was particularly well drawn, was 
Mr. J. B. Joel’s Our Lassie colt, after- 
wards named Parhelion. He was thought 
to have a turn of foot, but they had not 
gone a hundred yards before the grey 
had shot out and past him, thereafter to 
come in alone with Donoghue sitting 
crouched on his withers, all the while 
keeping a good hold of his head. 

With his long years of experience 
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behind him, Charles Morton, the trainer 
of the second horse, gave a little gasp of 
astonishment. “‘ Well, I’m jiggered!”’ he 
murmured to me, “ he’s a marvel and no 
mistake. He went past my horse as if 
he was going past a tree !”’ 
His next engagement was the Coventry 
Stakes at Ascot, and just prior to it he 
was tried for the third and last time. 
The details I append :— 


June 14TH.—5 FURLONGs. 


1. The Tetrarch (2ys.) 8-10....... Donoghue 
2. Noramac (6ys.) 8-0 ........... — 
3. Hallaton (aged) 8-0............ —_ 


Won easing up by ten lengths. Two lengths 
between second and third. - 


The weight-for-age difference between 
the young horse and the older ones in 
June is 35lb. The Tetrarch, however, 
was asked to concede an additional 10 lb., 
and probably another 21 1b. would not 
have brought him and Noramac together. 
Hallaton was not the horse he had been, 
but he was a Portland Plate winner, anda 
few days after this trial Noramac won 
the Claremont Handicap at Sandown 
Park, five furlongs, carrying 8st. 10 Ib. 
“Tt was no kind of gallop at all,” said 
Mr. Persse. “‘ I thought when they came 
into sight over the brow of the hill that 
it must have been a false start. The 
young horse was a furlong in front then, 
and I signalled to Donoghue to stop him 
as the others were under the whip and 
could not make the slightest impression 
on him.” 

Those who saw The Tetrarch at Ascot 
will not soon forget the way he smothered 
the opposition. It was literally a case 
of ‘‘ The Tetrarch first; the rest no- 
where.” The phenomenal colt came 
galloping up the hill alone, the jockey 
sitting still as always, and when the 
camera people began to develop their 
snapshots of the finish they found only 
a single horse on their negatives. The 
opposition, you see, had been beaten 
“ out of sight.” 

Men who had seen generations of 
racehorses come and go critically took 
stock of his make and shape in the hope 
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of discovering the secret of his remark- 
able speed. His owner and trainer 
affectionately patted his neck, but the 
hero was quite unconcerned. He nibbled 
at the fresh grass and accepted the pat 
of his jockey after he had removed the 
saddle. The others in the ring were 
McCormack, the lad that “did” him 
always at Chattis Hill, and William 
Sperring, the able and ever-faithful head 
lad whose care for the grey had been 
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Calandria who was in receipt of 17 lb. 
Had nothing happened at the start it is 
fair to assume that he would have won 
without being pressed. Just as the 


starter released the barrier, however, 
another horse swerved right across him 
and The Tetrarch jumped right into him. 
This was why he lost several lengths on 
the others that were well away. 

He was really a remarkable horse at 
the start. He would stand with every 
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his first and last thought of each and 
every day that passed. 

If ever The Tetrarch was extended on 
a racecourse the event may be said to 
have occurred at Sandown Park, where 
he competed for the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes. That was on July 19th. 
His weight by penalties was brought up 
to 9st. 5lb, and the records show that 
he won by a neck from a filly named 


nerve on edge, his muscles all quivering, 
his eyes on the tapes. Then when the 
tapes flew up he would be away with a 
great bound. 

The rest of his career calls for only 
brief mention if only for the reason that 
there was such sameness about each 
performance. He appeared at Good- 
wood, winning the Rous Memorial Stakes 
by six lengths from Princess Dorrie, the 
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winner of the One Thousand Guineas 
and Oaks in 1914. Then came the 
Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby 
on September 2nd, and following that 
the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster in 
which he easily beat Stornoway who had 
just previously won the Gimcrack Stakes 
at York. 


The Tetrarch’s last appearance of the 
season was to have been for the Imperial 
Produce Stakes at Kempton Park. The 
race was on a Friday. On the morning 
before he was doing slow work at home 
when the mishap occurred that was the 
beginning of all the trouble. “I knew 
what had happened,” describes Mr. 
Persse, ‘‘when I saw him pulling up 
dead lame. He had given himself a bad 
rap, and when he broke from his canter 
into a trot I thought he had broken 
down. His leg filled at once, but he 
had not been in the stable an hour before 
he came out practically sound, showing 
that it was only a blow. However it was 


impossible to run him the next day. 
There was to be no more racing for him 
\hat season.” 


For some days afterwards there was 
considerable filling of the leg, but then 
the inflammation began to disperse and 
the horse got practically all right again 
with the exception of a certain amount 
of “‘ softness” round the joint and the 
suspensory ligament. Please note here 
that the leg was the off fore. 


A veterinary expert was called in about 
November to advise as to what was best 
to be done with a view of making the 
affected part strong and able to bear 
the strain of work in the time to come. 
Although there was no necessity, it was 
decided as a precaution to pinfire the 
joint. Six tiny punctures were made, 
and from beginning to end they were 
all that was done for the horse apart 
from the fitting of special boots to lessen 
the risks from hitting and brushing. 
The colt was also specially shod. So 
much for the tales in circulation during 
the winter that he was suffering from 
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many and weird complaints including, 
if you please, water on the knee ! 

The New Year came and all continued 
well, in the circumstances, with the horse. 
Having been under treatment he was 
certainly rather unduly backward for a 
three-year-old with whom at that time 
it was hoped to win the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the Derby. Remember also 
that it was an unconscionably wet spring, 
with such deep going as immensely to 
increase the ordinary anxieties and 
worries of training. Still the unbeaten 
grey horse continued to do well. He 
never hit himself as he had done first as 
a yearling and then as a two-year-old. 
That contingency was to be feared, but 
the weeks slipped past and the thing 
did not happen. Meanwhile he was 
absolutely sound, and let me say here 
that on the morning when he struck 
himself again his legs were never cleaner 
and harder in his life. That is the 
deliberate statement of Mr. Persse. 

All this time the newspapers were con- 
stantly discussing the colt and some of 
them were obviously guessing. ‘‘ The Truth 
about The Tetrarch” was told in so 
many different ways as to make Truth 
seem a quaint, flexible, and accommoda- 
ting virtue indeed. Writers must have 
baffled themselves in their self-imposed 
task of shedding light on what was to 
them utter darkness. That darkness, | 
am sure, was largely of their own 
creation. They saw that bookmakers 
were constantly expanding the price 
against the horse, and in probing for a 
reason they had to take it as a certainty 
that because bookmakers were doing this 
something must be wrong with the horse. 

All this time owner and trainer main- 
tained a silence in spite of much subtle 
pressure brought to bear upon them 
from various quarters. I defend their 
attitude now because I did so most 
unhesitatingly at the time. Subsequent 
events proved how absolutely correct 
was their policy. They knew that people 
were exploiting the horse for the sake 
of their own pockets. They were those, 
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whether bookmakers or backers, who 
legitimately held an opinion that a horse 
given to hitting himself was not one to 
back *at a short price for the Derby 
operated against him. On the other 
hand there were the people who believed 
the horse capable of surmounting any 
alleged physical disabilities and acted 
accordingly. 

The trainer might have said that the 
horse was all right as was, indeed, the 
case ; for until it actually happened he 
believed it extremely improbable that 
the rapping would recur after the pre- 
cautions taken. He believed also that 
without such a contingency happening 
The Tetrarch represented the greatest 
certainty in racing to win the Derby. 
Supposing such an opinion had emanated 
from him people would have rushed to 
back him the world over. They would 
have lost their money, and losers—who 
are always charitable !—would have said 
after the accident: ‘‘He must have 
known. What did he get out of it?” 


One has to put the matter thus 
bluntly in order that there shall be no 


misunderstanding hereafter. I am en- 
deavouring to narrate the actual course 
of events and how they were regarded by 
“ those most intimately associated with 
the horse. Therefore I say that it was 
not for the good of racing that owner 
and trainer were asked to make a state- 
ment which would solve the manufac- 
tured ‘‘ mystery ’’; it was for the benefit 
of those who wanted to make money out 
of the horse. 

The Two Thousand Guineas came 
along, and when it was announced that 
the horse would not keep the engagement 
the inference was drawn that all was not 
well with him. It was accepted as a sign 
of weakness. What was wrong was that 
in a gallop on the Saturday morning he 
was found to be still backward in con- 
dition. When Mr. Persse recommended 
the horse to be scratched for the 
“Guineas ”’ he told Captain McCalmont 
that his objective was the Derby and 
that he was timing the preparation 
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accordingly. In that gallop he was still 
Tetrarchian in his manner of treating 
his opponents. It was not a trial, but 
as he went with Land of Song, Bachelor’s 
Wedding and Royal Weaver, the trainer 
knew that he was at least 21 lb. better 
than the first named. And as Donoghue 
remarked long afterwards, ‘‘He gave 
Bachelor’s Wedding a pain in his head ! ”’ 
After the gallop, however, the horse blew 
more than he ought to have done. 

“Yet,’’ observes Mr. Persse, “‘ had I 
known then what I knew later I should 
have recommended running him. It is 
my regret that I did not do so. Land 
of Song ran and was only beaten a head 
for third place by Black Jester. The 
Tetrarch would have won in a trot.” 

As he had not run for the Two 
Thousand Guineas there was no object 
in running for the Newmarket Stakes a 
fortnight later, especially as the ground 
was brick hard and it was not desired to 
take any risks with the Derby so near. 
Just before that meeting, on the Saturday, 
he did an especially fine gallop of a mile 
and a half with Land of Song and Royal 
Weaver, and it was then that his price 
for the Derby was beginning to shrink 
again in the market. Those who had 
laid against him were getting scared, and 
the friends of the stable started to back 
him. Anxiety had practically vanished. 

On the morning of Monday, May 19th, 
Mr. Persse started on his way to New- 
market, where he had some _ horses 
running. On Tuesday morning, acting 
according to instructions, William 
Sperring sent the horse a steady half- 
speed gallop behind Royal Weaver. The 
mischiet happened then. I have said that 
the tendency was more pronounced when 
he was held in check and made to go in his 
slow paces. It must have nearly broken 
William’s heart when he realised what 
had occurred. He was far too full of 
experience and imagination to doubt 
what it meant. It was the end of all 
their hopes of winning the Derby, the 
end of a wonderful horse’s career on the 
racecourse. 
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The colt was very lame this time. 
The leg filled at once, and it was seen 
that the suspensory ligament had re- 
ceived the blow in the old place. It was 
the old injury over again, though made 
more serious because the part, having 
been rapped before, was less likely to 
withstand it now. With Mr. Persse at 
Chattis Hill is Mr. Lambert, a qualified 
“ vet.”, who telegraphed to the trainer 
at Newmarket the full extent of the 
damage. He let it be understood that 
it was a hopeless case. Only an hour or 
two before getting the telegram Mr. 
Persse had put another £100 on the 
horse. What he did at once was to 
consult with his friend, Captain Greer, 
the senior Steward of the Jockey Club. 
It was upon his advice that the Press 
Association was advised of the accident 
and the necessity there would be of 
forthwith removing The Tetrarch from 
the Derby. At the same time Mr. Cole- 
man, of Epsom, who had “ fired” the 
horse in November, was called in to 
issue a certificate of the trouble. 

Thus was the phenomenon’s career 
most unhappily and prematurely ended. 
Of course the announcement of the 
scratching and reason for it caused a 
big sensation. The newspapers gave 
heavy headlines and their best pages to 
an item of news which interested every- 
one. No racehorse was ever accorded 
such distinction. Much money was 
doubtless won by the bookmakers, 
but it was paid out by those who were 
warned long before that there had been 
a necessity slightly to fire the horse. 
Among the losers, however, were Mr. 
Persse and many of his personal friends 
connected with the stable. Public losses 
would have been heavier beyond any 
question had an official announcement 
been made weeks before that the horse 
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was going on well, and, all continuing 
well, would win the Derby. That this 
was realised was proved when there was 
scarcely a murmur of criticism of Owner 
and trainer when at last the calamity 
came. 

Of course he was a great horse, how 
great we were never to know. He must 
have had his limitations, and his trainer 
believed, as many other shrewd judges 
did, that a horse possessed of such bril- 
liant speed would never have become a 
Cup horse capable of winning Ascot, 
Goodwood, and Doncaster Cups. He 
believed—and this is most interesting 
because it is a frank confession—that a 
mile and a half would have been the 
extent of his tether, and that at a mile 
and a quarter he would have been as far 
in front of all others as he showed himself 
to be as a two-year-old. 

His jockey, Donoghue, who rode him 
in all his seven races, pays this simple 
but eloquent tribute to him: ‘‘ He was 
a marvel. No horse has ever given me 
the same ‘ feel ’ and same sensation. You 
scarcely realised that he was going ever 
so much faster than the fastest horse 
opposed to him, so curious was his action. 
He only seemed to be cantering or going 
at half speed. No horse ever extended 
him. He treated them all alike no matter 
what their ages or their class.”’ 

If only he transmits half his own 
brilliance to his progeny they will do! 
Most assuredly his future as a sire will 
vastly interest breeders. He goes to 
Captain McCalmont’s new stud at Mount 
Juliet, in Kilkenny, Ireland, and for 
two years his subscription is full at 300 
guineas a mare. Thus he will have a 
great chance. He will have high-class 
mares, for when a breeder takes a sub- 
scription’of 300 guineas he intends it for 
his best animal. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for November. 


2 MON—Covrsinc: West Rainton Tenants’ 
Club. Racinc: Lingfield Park ; Uttoxeter. 


3 TUES—Coursinc: Wryde Club (Produce) ; 
Mallow; Trim. Racinc: Uttoxeter. 


4 WED—Covrsine: Wryde Club (Produce) ; 
Mallow; Trim; South Clare. 


5 THURS—Covrsinc: South Clare ; Co. Louth 
and Co. Meath; Ballinahinch; Enniscorthy ; 
Finnoe. 


6 FRI—CourRsSING: Riverstown (Sligo). 


Racine: Windsor; Leopardstown. 
7 SAT—Racinc: Windsor; Leopardstown. 


North of England Club 
Racine: LEtnacoln; 


9 
(Seaton Delaval). 
Cheltenham. 


10 TUES—Coursinc: Beccles and _ District 
Club ; Boyle ; Carrigeen (Baltinglass). RAcING : 
Lincoln; Tralee. SHootinc: Hind shooting 
begins. 

11 WED—CoursinG: Carrigeen (Baltinglass) ; 
Nenagh;  Carrick-on-Shannon ; Thurles; 
Guildford ; North Tipperary ; Swaffham Club 
Racinc: Liverpool; Tralee. 


12 THURS—CovursinG: Swaffham Club; 
Castlewarran and Bournafia; Rathgormac 


and Windgap. Racinc: Liverpool. 
13 FRI—Racinec: Liverpool, Autumn Cup. 


14 SAT—Racinc: Liverpool; Hawthorn Hill. 


16 MON—Racinc : Leicester. 


17 TUES—Coursinc: Castlepollard; West- 


meath. Racinc: Leicester. 


18 WED—Coursinc: Altcar; Westmeath; 
Doon; Fermoy; Hockwold and Feltwell. 
RacinG: Derby. 


19 THURS—Coursine: Altcar; Clonmel and 
Kilsheelan. RacinGc: Derby. 


20 FRI—Coursinc: Altcar; Clonmel 
Kilsheelan. Racinc: Derby, Gold Cup. 


and 


21 Scotland v. England, 
Amateur (in Scotland); Scottish League v. 


Irish League (in Scotland). Racine: Hurst 
Park. 


Tinoran 


23 MON—CourRSING: Grindon; 
(Grangecon). Racinc: Warwick. 


24 TUES—Coursinc: Dunshaughlin; Listowel. 
Racine: Warwick. 


25 WED—CoursineG: Dunshaughlin; Listowel. 
Glastrigan ; Hockwold and Feltwell ; Guildford. 
RacinGc: Warwick. 


26 THURS—Coursinc: Glastrigan ; Crohane ; 
Hockwold and Feltwell; Aston ; Workington 
Hall Tenants. Racinc: Manchester. 


27 FRI—Coursinc: Hill of Down. Racine: 
Manchester ; Lingfield Park. 


28 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Birmingham. 
Ractnc: Manchester, November Handicap ; 
Lingfield Park. 


30 MON—AGRICULTURAL SHow: Birmingham. 
Racinc: Birmingham. 
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Applied to Shooting Seats, the term 
“Comfortable ”’ is, as a rule, used in a com- 
parative sense. It may be taken quite 
literally, however, in connection with the 
new ‘‘ Mills ”’ Saddle Stool. 

Theseat is of pigskin, well padded, and as the 
name implies shaped like a saddle with pommel 
to’prevent tendency to slip off. To convert 
it from stick to stool or vice versa takes only 
a literal five seconds. It has no screws or 
loose parts to get out of order or be lost. 


Like the original “ Mills’ Shooting Stool 
the saddle Model is made in Telescopic as well 
as the fixed height pattern—the advantage of 
being able to regulate the height is obvious. 

To meet the needs of a larger public the 
manufacturers have recently brought out a 
really excellent Stick Seat, called the ‘‘ Mills 
Tourist”? (as illustrated) which costs only 12/6. 
This model appeals strongly to ladies as well 
as men, for while strong enough for the 
heaviest, it is light and very smart in 
appearance. 

All who follow outdoor sports or recreations 
where occasional rest is welcome should write 
to Wm. Mills Ltd., Atlas Works, Birmingham, 
for particulars of the various models here 
referred to. 

* * * * * * 

Now is the season for the planting of Bulbs, 
and despite the fact that a large percentage 
of the Dutch population have been called to 
the colours, the quality of the bulbs and roots 
has not suffered through any inattention in 
lifting and drying, and they are exceptionally 
sound in quality and large in size this season. 
Messrs. A. W. Gamage Ltd. inform us that 
their stock is better this season than for 
several years past, and owing to our mastery 
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of the seas full delivery has now been com- 
pleted. They are issuing their Bulb Catalogue 
as usual, a reference to it will show that prices 
have not been advanced, and we are informed 
there is small possibility of this unless mine- 
laying in the North Sea should interfere with 
deliveries. 
* * * * * * 


THE ROYAL BOMBAY YACHT CLUB 
AND NAINI TAL YACHT CLUB 
INTER-CLUB CHALLENGE CUP. 


The above trophy is the prize in the bi- 
annual series of matches between these two 
yacht clubs which were inaugurated in 1912. 
On a massive plinth, surrounded with silver 
medallions and supported on two sides by 
silver miniatures of starting guns, stands a 
fluted column surmounted by a globe on 
which is poised the figure of Victory, holding 
in either hand the burgees of the respective 
clubs. The burgees are interchangeable, and 
thus that of the winning club for the year 
may be placed in the hand of Victory which 
is held aloft. 
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This trophy is the work of The Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths Company, 112, Regent Street, 
London, W., from designs by Major C. W. 
Carey, Vice-Commodore of the N.T.Y.C., and 
has been presented by His Honour Sir James 
Moston, Ljieut.-Governor of the United 
Provinces (Commodore N.T.Y.C.), and by the 
Royal Bombay Yacht Club. 
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OWING TO THE MEN-FOLK BEING AT THE FRONT THE NUMBER OF FEMININE DRIVERS IS A RAPIDLY 
INCREASING ONE. HERE WE SEE A VERY CHARMING LADY STARTING THE ENGINE OF HER 
16 H.P. CLEGG-DARRACQ, THE “‘ CAR OF 1914” 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY 


GERMAN Naturally, at the present 
PRODUCTS time, we are anxious to 
prevent our enemies from 
profiting in any direction in business. 
The motor trade has, in the past, proved 
one of Germany’s biggest customers, 
the two outstanding examples of goods 
bought being tyres and magnetos. 

As regards the former there is no 
necessity for us ever again to con- 
template the purchase of German-made 
goods. Our works and organisations in 
the British Isles are sufficiently well- 
equipped to supply all our needs. 

The Dunlop Tyre Company, for 
example—I merely mention this firm 
by reason of its standing, and not from 
any desire unduly to single it out from 
its competitors—has been in the tyre 
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business ever since the earliest days, and 
naturally has the experience, the men, 
the plant, and, what is even more 
important, a satisfactory selling organi- 
sation. Now for anyone to argue that 
the Dunlop Rubber Co., does not turn 
out tyres quite as satisfactory, if not 
even more so, than the German concerns, 
at a smaller or even lower price, is just 
bosh. 

I had a set of Continentals 815 by 
105 m.m., which gave me nearly 8,000: 
miles of running. I was_ perfectly 
satisfied with the performance. Why 
I tried Avons, afterwards, it is hard to 
say. The point is that At the time 
of writing their mileage is close on to 
7,000 and if any of them give out under 
10,000, well ! I shall be quite prepared to 
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admit that they know more about tyre 
making in Germany than we do in 
England. In point of fact, I am con- 
fidently expecting 10,000 from the back 
and at least 12,000 from the front tyres. 
During the time I have been using 
them the front tyres have never been 
re-inflated, while the back tyres had 
a little air put in about a month ago. 

And then for magnetos. Now here 


I am quite prepared to admit that the 
Germans make a machine which is as 
good, if not better, than any magneto 
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made here. Please, manufacturers, don’t 
inundate me with circulars, and letters, 
and protests, and samples, and invi- 
tations to give your machines a test to 
destruction. 

I know that there are good British 
magnetos—some of them excellent— 
and, were we in a position to supply the 
whole motor trade with these machines 
we should have cause to be thankful. 
But we are not, and therefore we must 
face the things that are. 

And, by the way, it is not without 


A TYPE OF MOTOR-DRIVEN AMBULANCE AS NOW BEING USED FOR THE RAPID CONVEYANCE OF 


WOUNDED, 


THE BODY HERE ILLUSTRATED IS MOUNTED ON A 39-cwT. CHASSIS, BUILT BY 


LEYLAND MOTORS, LTD. 
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interest to know that the Bosch business 
in England is run by two thorough- 
going Englishmen, and the machines 
are built from English - made parts 
supplemented with American materials. 
At present the Company is_ busily 
engaged in supplying the respective 
Governments of the Allies with Bosch 
magnetos. 

If this branch of the industry is to be 
firmly secured for England, makers have 
just got to be quickly on to the job, and 
have also got to make a machine 
just as good as the Bosch. The task will 
be a difficult one but it can be done. 
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THE 1914 The authorities have definitely 
sHow decided not to hold a Motor 
Show at Olympia this year. 

The decision has not been received with 
universal favour in motor circles. It is 
to be presumed, however, that the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders is in a better position to decide 
on the show question than any unofficial 
body or person. On the whole, perhaps, 
the importance of “carrying on as 


usual ”’ has been fully grasped, and there 
are few people who are delaying orders 
for a new car owing to the fact that 
this country is at war. 


A GEAR-TESTING MACHINE IN USE AT THE SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX WORKS. 
‘TO MANY TONS PER SQUARE INCH IS APPLIED TO A HARDENED STEEL BALL. 


A PRESSURE EQUAL 
SHOULD THE 


INDENTION ON THE PIECE UNDER TEST EXCEED A FIXED AMOUNT THE PART IS REJECTED 
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Apart from reasons of patriotism the 
buyer should not hesitate. Naturally, 
there has been a considerable falling off 
in the private motor trade, and, no less 
naturally, the manufacturer is anxious 
to maintain every scrap of business 
possible, in order that his works and 
staff may remain employed. For this 
reason the person buying is likely to 
receive more consideration than would 
be the case in ordinary times. 

There are other things which should 
not be overlooked by the prospective 
purchaser. Despite earnest endeavours, 
many manufacturers have been quite 
unable to keep their works fully 
employed on the making of cars and 
their component parts. Having heavy 
responsibilities endeavours have been 
made to keep things going by taking up 


AO 
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work of a somewhat different kind from 
that for which the works were originally 
equipped. In short, this means that 
interchangeability will, after the war, be 
somewhat hard to achieve. 

Take the case of a high-speed machine 
engaged, say, in boring cylinders. By 
long practice the operator gets the 
““feel’’ of the machine, and has no 
trouble at all in deciding whether the 
tool is boring parallel and to size. He 
has become acquainted with the little 
margin of error which is practically un- 
avoidable and knows just how and when 
to correct it. Accordingly, then, every 


cylinder which leaves his machine can 
be taken as being as near to machine 
limits as modern practice allows. 
Following the work a little further to 
the grinding shop, the operators are 


THE ENGINE FOR THE AUSTIN HEAVY CHASSIS. THE CYLINDERS ARE CAST SINGLY, THE 
VALVES ARE ACCESSIBLE, THE CARBURETTOR IS WATER-JACKETTED, AND THE WHOLE DESIGN 
IS CLEAN AND FREE FROM COMPLICATION 
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THE HEAVY NAPIER MACHINES AT THE FRONT ARE NOT LIKELY TO GO OUT OF ACTION UNLESS 
SOMETHING VERY DRASTIC HAPPENS IN THEIR CLOSE VICINITY. THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 
THE STURDY BACK-AXLE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NAPIER ‘‘ 34-TONNERS ”’ 


confident as to how much material is 
to be ground off before the bore is 
finished glassy smooth and dead to size. 

Very well, then; say that in place of 
boring cylinders the particular machine 
under review is utilised for making some 
other part, possibly of cast steel or other 
hard metal, and, in addition, is working 
at a much higher speed and feed than 
was previously the case. The operator 
quickly loses his delicate touch and feel 
for the cylinder, becoming accustomed 
to the coarser and different work. The 
main bearings are possibly worn in a 
different place owing perhaps to the 
new pieces not being of the same balance 
as the block of cylinders and the jig 
which held them. Sliding surfaces also 
take unusual strains and wear in other 
directions than before. The “ feed” 
becomes a little rocky, and perhaps jerks 
somewhat by reason of a broken tooth 
or a worn thread. 


And so, at long last, a change is made 
to the old work of boring cylinders, and 
the operator complains that he has the 
greatest difficulty in turning out the 
work so accurately and quickly as before. 
The bore tapers either at the back or at 
the front, or the tool jumps away from 
a hard spot in the material and loses its 
edge quickly. The cross surfacing is 
not flat, and the tool tends to spring 
away when machining across the corners 
of the casting. All this means a slower 
production and a greater margin for 
difference in size. 

I have explained this matter at great 
length in order that the point may be 
made perfectly clear. The same changes 


are possible on many hundreds—without 
exaggeration—of parts throughout a 
modern motor-car. 

In addition, many special tools will 
have been lost and altered. Take the 
case of a square-nosed recessing tool 
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with a cutting edge of a }in. On the 
strange work it may be possible to utilise 
this tool if the edge be reduced to 
,,in. In the rush to get the new work 
out it would often be the case that the 
alteration would be made, and then 
delay and inconvenience would follow 
when the works resumed its normal work. 


It may be pointed out, also, that the 
supply of several important materials is 
dependant on Germany and Austria. 
Although substitutes may take their 
place it does not follow they will be so 
satisfactory, while it will be readily 
understood that foreign supplies must 
necessarily be held up for some consider- 
able time even after the conclusion of 
the war. 


* * * * 


TALBOT This war is going to 
ARMOURED CARS be a revelation of the 
utility of the motor 


car. Already much of the transport 
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work is entrusted to fleets of motor 
lorries, which, from all accounts, have 
so far acquitted themselves with the 
utmost credit. 

A type that has yet to stand its trial 
is the armoured car, and considerable 
interest will be centred on these in the 
near future. It is now almost common 
knowledge that an extensive fleet of 
powerful cars, mounting machine guns, 
is operating with the new naval land 
force. The largest and fastest type of 
chassis the Talbot company manufacture 
has been selected for this purpose. A 
few modifications, such as the fitting of 
twin wheels, etc., render them better 
equipped for excessively rough service. 
Although nominally of 25 h.p., the actual 
engine power developed is considerably 
higher, and the cars have a speed of 
70/80 m.p.h. on the road. Just what 
speeds the 25 h.p. Talbot is really capable 
of will be remembered by the records at 
Brooklands last year, when a tuned-up 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT HAS TAKEN A LARGE NUMBER OF VAUXHALL CARS OF ALL TYPES. 


THE COMPANY IS STILL ENDEAVOURING TO GIVE QUICK PRIVATE DELIVERY AND IS, IN 


ADDITION, PROVIDING FOR ALL ITS EMPLOYEES AT THE FRONT AND THEIR DEPENDANTS 
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model of this type was the first to achieve 
100 miles in one hour, following this 
with record runs of even greater speed. 


The value of the armoured car will 
always lie in its extreme mobility, hence 
the importance of the utmost speed to 
enable it to execute surprise raids or 
make quick reconnaissances beyond the 
limits of a cavalry patrol. 

The Talbot cars are sheathed with 
armour plate, the driver being completely 
protected in an armoured “ cage,” and 
they will be equipped for service with 
two naval machine guns, each with 
protective shields. By the time these 
notes appear the full fleet will be 
commissioned, and more than likely we 
shall have had encouraging news that 
the armoured car is fully justifying the 
confidence of its military and motoring 
progenitors. 

The Government has just placed a big 
order for Talbot chassis to be fitted up 
for service aS armoured cars. They 
promised suitable pictures for this issue, 
but the Censor came down with iron 
hand. Perhaps, I shall be able to 
illustrate and describe them in the 
December number. 


* * * * * 


MOTOR The war has created a 
AMBULANCES tremendous demand for 
motor ambulances, and 
although at first the authorities were 
most particular as to the specification of 
any vehicle offered for this work, the 
large demand has led to a great relaxation 
of the conditions. It is vitally important 
that the wounded on the field should be 
transferred to the base hospital, and 
thence to other hospitals, as rapidly as 
possible. 
Every man in the firing line is provided, 
I believe, with a roll of bandages in order 
that he may roughly dress his own or a 
comrade’s wounds. This method barely 
amounts to even “ first aid,’ and unless 
the proportion of deaths to wounds is to 
rise to an appalling figure, it is necessary 
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that skilled medical attention should be 
given with a minimum delay. 

For some time past large numbers of 
motor ambulances have left this country 
weekly for the Continent. These com- 
prise chassis of practically every make. 
Many of the cars are privately owned, 
and have been lent to the Government, 
sometimes with the services of the 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD., ARE 
SUPPLYING PART OF THE ADMIRALTY ORDER 
FOR ONE MILLION SAFETY COLLARS WHICH 


ARE TO BE ISSUED TO THE NAVY 


regular driver, by their owners. Many 
firms have opened a special department 
for the supplies of ambulance bodies of 
an approved type. The average cost of 
removing a touring body and fitting an 
ambulance one is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of £30. 


One or two enterprising concerns make 
in their offer an estimate to replace the 
touring body on the chassis and to 
re-paint the whole when hostilities are 
concluded, at an inclusive price. 


Personally, I should imagine that 
fairly powerful cars would prove more 
suitable for the conveyance of the 
wounded than cars of a smaller horse 
power. The bigger cars are supplied 
with larger tyres which give easier 
running, and they are generally much 
better sprung; the transmission is 
quieter, and the extra power in the 
engine avoids much changing of the 
géars. 
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This view is not shared on all sides, people ——— have confidence and 
it must be siete tx I have noticed possibly experience of thes e machines 
appeals in the Press asking for the loan for the purpose, = as the object in 
of light-weight American cars for view is one above = ism I shall not 
ambulance purposes. Evidently the write at length oni it her 
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= im ONE OF THE BFST TYPES OF HEAVY VEHICLES IN SERVICE AT THE FRONT IS THE AUSTIN. THE 
Peet DESIGNER HAS THE COURAGE OF HIS CONVICTIONS, AS MAY BE SEEN FROM THE UNUSUAL 
ee POSITION OF THE BRAKE AND RADIATOR, AND ALSO THE LATTICE FRAME AND THE TWIN-SHAFT 
see FINAL DRIVE. THE ENGINE IS ILLUSTRATED ON PAGE 402 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (‘‘ Butter/ly’’) 


NEW STYLES IN GENERAL AND SKIRTS 
IN PARTICULAR. 


THE new full skirt of which we have 
heard so much during the past few 
weeks is now to be actually and 
frequently seen, not only in the show- 
rooms of a few of the leading houses, and 
behind the footlights— where new 
fashions so often make their first appear- 
ance in new plays—but also and 
wherever smart women congregate. 

It must be clearly understood though 
that it takes the really smart women 
to wear the new skirt with success, 
for extreme shortness is a feature, 
and indeed a necessity, of its cut, 
and the “grown up” who dons a 
skirt as short as a schoolgirl’s must 
needs justify her daring by the possession 
of exceptionally slender ankles and 
immaculate footwear, inasmuch as both 
are brought into such special prominence. 

For the right length—or rather, short- 
ness—of these skirts clears the top of 
the fairly high boots which are con- 
sidered the more correct, and in such a 
case are certainly more attractive 
wear than shoes. As a rule, too, the 
accompanying coats are built on 
different and shorter lines than those 
which are designed to complete the 
ordinary straight skirt, and, altogether 
there is such a distinct suggestion of 
youthfulness and jauntiness about these 
newest of suits that they will demand 
something of the same qualities from 
their would-be wearers, though slender- 
ness of figure will, as always, make 
considerations of age less important and 
obvious. 

A good many of these new full-skirt 
costumes are being made in _ black 
velvet, with a broad bordering of fur 
to give an even more accentuated 
swing to their folds. In a less luxurious 


and more serviceable aspect, however, 
the fabric will frequently be black and 
white-checked tweed of a somewhat 
bold patterning, some very wide black 
silk braid being swathed closely about 
the waist and over the hips, an under- 
corselet belt of slightly boned Petersham 
giving the necessary support and 
shapeliness. 

With such a skirt there will be a 
straightly cut coat of the tweed just 
long enough to cover the black braid, 
and by also fastening closely about the 
hips to accentuate the outward “ flare ”’ 
of the skirt folds. Touches of narrow 
braid are used for its trimming, and it 
has a central fastening of braid-covered 
buttons. So the whole thing is really 
as sensible as it is smart, and just right 
for Winter walking wear, with a fur 
tie and muff set, it being quite practi- 
cable moreover, if extra warmth is 
required, to have a complete dress of 
the chosen fabric, whether it be velvet 
or serge, face cloth or tweed, for wear 
under the little coat to match. These 
dress and coat costumes are indeed 
already in great demand, and they 
certainly save time and trouble ‘in 
adjustment, and mean extra comfort as 
well as warmth in wear, their cut being 
generally quite straight and loose from 
bust to hips, where bandings of wide 
military braid or a softly swathed satin 
sash will be so arranged, and loosely 
fastened, as to preserve the unbroken 
straightness of line which fashion 
demands and the new corsets first help 
to achieve. 

For the consolation and benefit, how- 
ever, of those—and they will obviously 
and necessarily be many !—who cannot 
adopt the newest and fullest style of 
skirt, I would proclaim the pleasant 
possibility of still wearing one of these 
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straight and loose gowns which— 
inasmuch as there is no straining over 
the bust or holding in at the waist, but 
just a uniform ease of contour—give a 
fascinating suggestion of suppleness and 
slenderness to the wise wearer’s figure. 
These gowns are in almost every instance 
tailor-made, and their fabric navy-blue 
coating serge, so they are very trim and 
serviceable as well as smart, and when 
the weather becomes definitely wintry 
they will adapt themselves admirably 
to wear under the new fur coats, whose 
own fulness of outline demands the 
contrast of straightness from the dress 
skirt which shows beneath, to the extent 
of some five or six inches at any rate, 
the full-length coat not being conspicuous 
this season. 

One typical and attractive model of 
this kind in navy coating serge has an 
absolutely plain and straight corsage 
without a suspicion of “ fit.” The long 


coat-like sleeves are set into a very low 


shoulder seam, and there is a central 
fastening of half-a-dozen serge-covered 
buttons which give place, about the 
hips, to fourteen or fifteen encircling 
rows of stitching, the last one of which 
is the means of attaching a long flatly 
kilted tunic to the corsage. The under- 
skirt is quite plain and somewhat 
scanty, though in almost every case 
a few extra inches—if not yards !— 
have been allowed at the skirt hem. 
Just one little softening touch of 
white comes at the neck, where a down- 
turned collar of lisse with a_ picot 
edging follows the deeply v-shaped 
opening, the almost Puritanical sim- 
plicity of the whole scheme being, some- 
how, thoroughly in keeping with the 
mood, as well as the need, of the moment. 
Another new blue serge dress continues 
the side-fastening of the loose corsage 
in an unbroken line right down the 
long tunic, a scarf sash of the same serge 
narrowly bound with braid being just 
loosely looped about the hips. There 
are other and smaller buttons clustered 
on the tight-fitting sleeves from elbow 
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to wrist, and, for the rest, you must 
know that the underskirt is arranged 
with a wide box-pleated panel in the 
front and at the back, the resulting 
fulness being all the more becoming to 
the majority of wearers because it is 
so unobtrusively introduced. This dress 
has a tiny chemisette and an upstanding 
collar of white Organdi muslin, an array of 
tiny lingerie buttons being carried right up 
to the edge so that, if desired, the collar 
can be fastened high and closely about the 
neck, though, ordinarily, I am sure it 
will be left open. 

This particular arrangement is a feature 
of much of the new neckwear both in 
blouses and bodices, as when a heavily 
fur-collared coat is worn the under and 
filmy collar would be so speedily and 
fatally disarranged if left in its ordinary 
down-turned position. 

As regards evening gowns there is an 
extraordinary scarcity of models, the 
demand for such attire being very small 
owing to the inevitable lack of private 
entertaining and the fact that demi- 
toilettes are almost invariably worn by 
theatre-goers: 

Evening wraps, however, are just as 
numerous as usual, and much more 
sumptuous, velvet being the fabric used 
to the practical exclusion of all others, 
though to be sure there are a few wonder- 
ful brocades. 

Imagine, for instance, a satin of 
deep bronze brown, shot faintly with 
gold and then definitely and decoratively 
patterned with countless little dancing 
figures grouped, after the manner of an 
Egyptian frieze, so that they form a long 
line and a broad banding all round the 
wraps above a still wider bordering of 
soft Sitka fox, the same fur being used 
for the making of the great collar. 
Then the lining and the facings are of 
velvet in the glorious tone and texture 
of a pink geranium petal, so that 
altogether this is a wrap which could be 
depended on to make a sensation and a 
success anywhere and everywhere. 

But if you want a more practical coat, 
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THE MODISH BLACK VELVET MILLINERY 
(at Harrods’) 


I would recommend one of those new 
models which pay the flattery of imitation 
to the Russian moujik coat. They look 
well in either velvet or face cloth, and, 
being fastened closely and cosily about 
the neck with a fur collar band, made, 
moreover, in double-breasted style, and 
their skirt fulness being finally edged 
with fur, they are thoroughly protective 


a well as picturesque. Moreover as 
Fashion permits contrasts of both colour 
and material in coat and skirt, there is 
the further and economical possibility 
of making such a coat do duty with 
several skirts and gowns, and for day 
as well as evening wear, such adapta- 
bility being very desirable and welcome 
in these hard times. 
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A FEAST OF FASHION. 


But, indeed, there is so much that is 
new and noteworthy this season that 
it would take a small volume to initiate 
you into all the secrets of style and 
smartness. So the best thing I can do 
is to suggest a visit to Harrods’ great 
house in the Brompton Road, where 
a veritable feast of fashion is spread 
for you in every one of the endless 
departments; and even if you cannot go to 
Harrods you can get them to send to 
you a copy of their new season’s Fashion 
Book, as this can give you all the 
information and help you need in your 
choice of new clothes. 

In either case you will, I know, be 
struck by the special moderation of the 
prices—Harrods’ evidently mean us all 
to be as smart as ever, even in war time. 


See, for example, how helpful they can 
be to you in the matter of the black 
velvet hat—or toque—which Fashion 
has decreed must be everywoman’s 
and girl’s wear this season, and which is 
certainly most becoming to any and 
every face and age. So that if you have 
not as yet acquired one you cannot afford 
to put off the purchase for another day. 
Nor are you likely to do so after you have 
studied the portraits and prices of these 
simple black velvet models, in whose 
shaping and style there is_ that 
indefinable touch of smartness which 
will make them distinctive even among 
the countless creations of this particular 
and most fashionable fabric that will 
be worn during the next few months. 

The one with soft crown and sailor 
brim and no trimming at all, save 
just an encircling band of black silk 
braid, will perhaps be specially becoming 
to more youthful wearers, who will be 
appreciative too of its price of only 15/9. 

Then that other hat whose brim 
upturns sharply at the left side, and is 
upheld in position by loops of moire 
ribbon with silk-fringed ends, is of the 
style and the smartness to suit most 
women and costumes, Harrods being 


quite ready to copy it in any and all 
leading colours if desired, at the same 
price of 49/6. 

As for that black velvet helmet toque 
it is piquant, and moreover becoming, 
to a degree, any severity of effect being 
relieved by the placing right across the 
crown of a long-looped bow of the same 
velvet, though should you prefer there 
a contrast of taffetas, that is available 
in another model, both being priced alike 
at 2 guineas. 

So from this attractive trio alone 
you should be able to find just 
exactly the hat you want, though to 
be sure most women are securing at 
least two and generally three ! You may 
note, therefore, that other aspects of 
this most modish black velvet millinery 
include a closely-fitting toque whose 
upturned brim forms a slight point in 
the front, but pursues a perfectly straight 
career at the back. It is all bordered 
and softened with the white marabout 
which is the latest addition to millinerial 
trimmings, the lovely downily white 
feather also forming a tall mount directly 
in the centre, and two jet antenne-like 
ornaments being silhouetted strikingly 
against the snowy background. Another 
black velvet model, with just a suspicion 
of a brim to give it the right to the 
descriptive title of a hat, has this same 
brim almost concealed by a_ wide 
encircling ostrich feather of all-white or 
all-black, according to whether you 
prefer striking effect, or serviceable 
durability. Another feather upstands 
high at the back, and so you are not 
likely to grumble at a price of 4 guineas. 

Still again ~--and for only 24 guineas— 
you can have a black velvet hat with a 
little straight brim which widens some- 
what at the left side, the crown being all 
encircled by gradually rising and shadowy 
strands of plumage. Heron’s quills are 
another much favoured and_ very 
effective trimming for the black velvet 
hat, and there are also, I am sure, many 
who will welcome the reappearance of 
the picture hat, somewhat modified 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


in size but still wider 
of brim than those to 
which we have been 
accustomed of late. 

So much the 
moment for millinery, 
but when you are once 
at Harrods you must 
also, of course, make 
a point of seeing the 
furs, as you are sure to 
be interested in some 
models which perpetuate 
the picturesqueness of 
the cape. 

Then for travelling, 
motoring, and steamer 
wear nothing could be 
better than a certain 
new “ Lucania ’”’ model 
which is really a dual 
garment, and_ there- 
fore wonderfully warm. 
Primarily there is a 
double-breasted coat of 
the soft finished Tan- 
tallon cloth, belted in 
about the waist and 
provided with a most 
adaptable collar. Next 
there is slung from the 
shoulders a cape which 
is several inches longer 
than the coat and 
sufficiently full to be 
drawn closely together 
when necessary, though 
at other times it can be 
left to hang loosely at 
the back. 

It is altogether one 
of the cosiest Winter 
wraps imaginable or 
obtainable for 55/-. 

But if you _ prefer 
a coat you can have 
a model in the same NEW FASHIONS IN FUR 
splendid Tantallon cloth 
and at the same price. It is admirably being an encumbrance when walking. 
cut, rather full and just long enough It is belted about the waist, has a good 
to be always protective without ever storm collar, two capacious patch pockets, 
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and last but not least a half-lining of 
soft silk. 

It may also happen that you are in 
search of a new evening gown, in which 
case I would wish to give you an intro- 
duction to a certain “‘ Madeline ”’ model 
whose chiffon bodice draperies are out- 
lined by a shining line of sequins, a 
broader bordering of the same fashion- 
able trimming edging each one of the 
three deep full skirt flounces. A very 
wide satin ribbon is swathed, sash 
fashion, about the waist and over the 
hips, and, by the way, it is worth 
mentioning that though the sleeves are 
quite unobtrusive, they are there to 
provide a softening and becoming veil- 
ing for the upper part of the arms. 
The price is only 7} guineas. 

Nor could you improve upon the style 
of a 53 guinea afternoon gown for which 
you may make special enquiry by the 
name of the ‘ Marlborough.” Its 
material is a soft satin of black or any 
one of the many new colours, and the 
corsage is arranged with a collar of 
ivory satin over which fall pleatings of 
chiffon, whose career is continued to 
frame and soften the v-shaped neck 
opening. The satin is then arranged in 
cross-over form, and combined cleverly, 
and apparently seamlessly, with the 
long sleeves, the skirt being provided 
with a very lengthy and rather full tunic. 

So as every other detail of attire is 
obtainable on equally favourable terms 
at Harrods, you may judge that they 
can be really and specially helpful to 
you under the present exceptional 
conditions. 


A Goop CHANCE TO Buy Furs. 


Now I have some further good news 
concerning a most advantageous oppor- 
tunity to acquire some of the new 
furs which the change in the weather, 
as well as the fashions, is making so 
immediately and universally necessary, 
though, because money is none too 
plentiful in these days, some women may 
be fearing that they will have to deprive 
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themselves of any such much-desired and 
most becoming possessions. But I can 
assure you that, on the contrary, you 
can afford to indulge in furs which will 
make you smarter and more comfortable | 
than ever if, that is, you go, or send, 
to Harvey Nichols’ in Knightsbridge. 
For the famous firm had made all pre- 
parations for the record fur season which 
under ordinary circumstances would 
have been absolutely assured by the 
introduction of so many strikingly new 
styles and the increasing fashion for furs 
of all kinds. 

But now that the unexpected 
has happened, and economy is the chief 
consideration and necessity, Harvey 
Nichols are facing the situation in the 
most enterprising and helpful way and 
offering their specially large and beautiful 
stock of furs at prices which are all to 
the benefit of the purchaser. 

So it is that, if you want one of the 
new-shaped fox ties to sling gracefully 
over your shoulders in several different 
ways, and to get considerably more than 
the usual protection in each one, you can 
surely have what you desire, seeing that 
such a tie is priced as low as 55/-, though 
to be sure you can spend 7 guineas to 
excellent advantage on another and much 
larger stole so cleverly shaped that, 
without any trouble in arrangement, it 
takes the prettiest curves about the 
shoulders. Some very effective and in- 
expensive things there are, too, in the 
beautifully shaded kit fox; other furs 
specially favoured just now for the 
making of stole and muff sets being cross 
fox, natural racoon, natural fitch, leopard 
cat, and lynx cat. 

By the way, this same racoon fur 
should be noted specially as being very 
similar in appearance to the beautiful 
cross fox fur, but quite exceptionally 
durable and inexpensive, a handsome 
tie, for example, being obtainable for 5 
guineas, though of course you can spend 
more if you so wish. 

If, indeed, durability is a special con- 
sideration, it will also lead you to take 
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a personal interest in that pictured set 
consisting of a long straight stole and 
great flat muff of the natural musquash 
whose frequent selection for the making 
of motor coats is the best possible proof 
- of its capacity for hard wear. It looks 
wonderfully well, too, in this newer form, 
carefully selected and well-matched skins 
being used and 
mounted on 
a soft satin 
lining. So at 
8 guineas this 
will be a dis- 
tinctly good 
investment. 
Then if you 
\ are in search 
A of an absolute 
4)novelty, you 
will most cer- 
tainly and suc- 
cessfully find 


it in that cape 
| wrapofnatural 


fitch, in the 
lighter shad- 
ings which are 
so lovely. 
Quite a num- 
ber of skins are 
used, two curv- 
ing at the neck 
beneath an up- 
standing frill 
of velvet, five 
others hanging 
straightly at 
the back, and 
again, four 
being cleverly 
curved on either side in front, the 
addition of heads and tails and paws all 
helping to make it still more decorative. 
It is particularly adaptable, too, as well 
as attractive, and when you do not want 
to wear it with a day dress or a coat and 
skirt costume you can just lay it round 
the shoulders of an evening wrap, thereby 
transforming the most ordinary little 
garment into a sumptuous-looking affair 
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THE ADMIRABLE “‘ 


COVERALL ”’ 


COAT 
(at Aquascutum Lt.) 
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whose extra warmth will also be most 
welcome. 

So that, to pay 23 guineas for its 
possession will not be at all an extrava- 
gance, and it is even possible — and 
certainly to be hoped—that you will be 
able to manage another 6 guineas for 
the muff to match. 


AN ALL-WEATHERS COSTUME 
(at Aquascutum Ltd.) 


While on the subject of adaptable furs 
I would also like to introduce and re- 
commend to you a certain very cleverly- 
cut collarette of the natural skunk where 
the white hairs are left on to make 
effective contrast with the dark brown. 
It can either be arranged to upstand 
high at the neck in Medici form or to 
be laid downwards about the shoulders 
and so can be put to many and good 
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uses. It is quite large enough, moreover, 
to give a very pleasant protection on 
days which are chilly but not too 
definitely cold; and then, you know, 
the chic of such a pretty little novelty 
in the way of neckwear will be to carry 
with it the very largest muff you can 
possibly obtain, or at any rate afford. 
And Harvey Nichols have many such 
splendid muffs, I may tell you, their 
stock of the fashionable and well - 
wearing skunk being, indeed, quite 
exceptional, alike in its extent and its 
pricing. 

It is just the same with the coats, 
so, really, you should be able to go 
through the Winter in complete comfort, 
and to follow the new fur fashions 
closely and successfully. 


ALL-WEATHER COATS AND COSTUMES. 


You cannot, however, consider your 
outfit for this—or any other—season 
quite complete or satisfactory unless it 
includes provision for the wet weather, 
which is one of the few things you may 
count upon as a certainty. 

So that means, it almost goes without 
saying, an “‘ Aquascutum ”’ coat of one 
kind or the other, there being many 
different styles, all possessing the same 
unique qualities of warmth without 
weight, and perfect protection on rainy 
days. There is a further advantage 
about the ‘‘ Aquascutum” coats and 
costumes which is going to make 
them in greater demand than ever during 
this time of stress and scarcity and con- 
sequent and enforced economy. To 
all intents and purposes, and at the 
price of one garment (a very moderate 
price, too!) you have two, inasmuch as 
they give no hint of their special weather- 
proof qualities, and being moreover quite 
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admirably cut and tailored, can be worn 
on fine as well as wet days. 

So that, as being of an all-round and 
continuous usefulness, they are one of 
the best possible investments any woman 
could make. The stock of ‘‘ Aquascutum” 
garments, like the showrooms at 100, 
Regent Street, are, it should be noted, 
equally divided between the women-folks 
and the men, the sporting section of both 
sexes being, I need hardlysay, particularly 
appreciative wearers. 

That aptly-named “ Coverall ”’ coat is 
one of the new season’s models and is 
already an assured success. For it is in 
the latest and fullest shape which is so 
fashionable and which has further and 
practical advantages in the way of free- 
dom of movement and uncrushing pro- 
tection even for a draped or filmy gown. 
It is provided with big side-slip pockets 
and an adjustable collar, and is, in fact, 
just what you expect an “‘ Aquascutum ”’ 
coat to be. 

By the way, the price is moderation 
itself, and you will get years of good wear 
in return for the 4 guineas—or more— 
you spend on the “Coverall” this 
season. 

That “‘ Aquascutum ”’ costume, too, is 
ready for all-weather wear, in rain or 
shine ; in the country, at the sea, for 
travelling, motoring, or walking. So 
here again if you want to make a little 
money go a long way, as everyone does 
just now, it will be very much to 
your advantage to spend it on some 
“ Aquascutum ”’ attire. 

There is much more, however, that 
you ought to know about these splendid 
coats and costumes, so you had better 
write off to Aquascutum Ltd., 100, 
Regent Street, for a copy of their 
illustrated catalogue. 


Britishers all over ‘fle World 


are interested in the stirring events of the present crisis—the greatest 
war in history. They want to see realistic pictures of battle scenes, 
portraits of the heroes who fell defending the mother country, and 
the thousand and one incidents of the great human drama which 
is now being enacted. Send to your friends or relatives abroad the 


WEEKLY EDITION 


OF THE 


AILY SKETC 


which is the finest record of each day’s events in picture and news. 

The edition consists of six daily issues of the DAILY SKETCH, 

bound in a special cover. Write for terms for 3, 6, or 12 months’ 

subscription to Publishers, 46-7, Shoe Lane, London, E.C., who will 

send each weekly issue as it appears; or may be obtained from 
any Newsagent or Bookstall. 


FOLLOW THE WAR 


BY MEANS OF THE 


DAILY SKETCH 


WAK MAP. 


UROPE is spread out before your eyes, and it is quite a simple 
matter to find the many towns and cities, or trace the positions 
of the armies in any part of the huge war arena. 


Every endeavour has been made to secure perfect legibility. The fact 
that the map is on a fairly large scale, measuring 38in. x 27in., prevents 
any overcrowding of names which render the majority ot smaller 
maps confused and indistinct. 


In addition to the large coloured map of Europe, separate sections 
are included, showing the Russo-German Frontier, Belgium, the 
Franco-German Frontier, and North-Eastern France. The zones of conflict 
are plainly indicated. 


No keen student of the war ought to be without the Daily Sketch War Map. 


BY FAR THE MOST COMPLETE AND BEST ON THE MARKET. 


All Newsagents and Bookstalls, 6d. Post free 7d., from the DaiLy SKETCH, 
46 and 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C, or Withy Grove, Manchester. 
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1914. pI NVINCIBLE_—< 


ALBOL 


Notwithstanding a depleted staff manufacture is still 
proceeding briskly, and we can give prompt deliveries of all 
models suitable for private or commercial motoring requirements. 


12-h.p. 15.20-h.p. 20.30-h.p. 20.40-h.p. 25.50-h.p. 


Fully Equipped Fully Equipped Chassis Chazsis Chassis 
Touring Car Touring Car With Tyres With Tyres With Tyres 


£410 £460 £425 £565 £515 


Illustrated Catalogue of all Models on request. 


Choose a Talbot for its investment value. No car 
ei has won so many awards in Hill-climbing, Reli- 
a ability and Petrol- economy Trials, None offers 
yy such an assurance of lasting and efficient road service. 


\ CLEMENT TALBOT LTD., 


Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 


BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, W. 
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20.30-h.p. TALBOT 


Streamline Touring Car. 
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